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EMPLOYMENT OF CAVALRY IN WAR.* 
By SECOND LIEUTENANT P. D, LOCHRIDGE, SECOND CAVALRY.} 


T seems superfluous to introduce acquaintances. Consideration 
of the employment of cavalry in the various operations of war 
will, therefore, begin at once. 
OUTPOSTS. 

One of the first duties of an army in the field is to protect itself 
from surprise and the enemy’s observation. While at a halt, the 
immediate covering troops (the outposts) accomplishing this, should 
keep the enemy’s reconnoitering troops beyond observing distance 
and his fighting forces out of range of the main army until it can 
form up for action. It is desirable to push such covering troops out 
as fur as is safe, keeping the enemy’s reconnaissances farther away 
and getting earlier information of his advance in force. But it is 
also desirable to employ as few troops as possible on this duty, and 
that they should be fatigued no more than is absolutely necessary. 

As the circumferences of circles increase more than three times 
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as fast as their radii, it is clear that what the outposts gain in dis- 
tance, costs the army more than three times as much in numbers — 
i. é., supposing, of course, that the are of the outposts continues of 
the same kind of troops in the same proportion, and that it subtends 
a constant angle at the army center. What the outposts fall short 
in distance away from the army, they must make up in fighting 
when the enemy approaches in force. But it is evidently best that 
the fighting should be done by the army and not by the outposts. 
Therefore, that arm is generally most suitable which covers most 
ground with the least fatigue and with sufficient resisting power. 
The intervals and distances in cavalry outposts being greatest, 
cavalry certainly best fulfills the first condition. It can most quickly 
and easily send back information, and, with its present fire-arm and 
the assistance of horse artillery, can generally offer sufficient resist- 


ance. It certainly did so at Brandy Station. It is therefore con- 


cluded, 1st: That if for any reason, e. g., proximity of the enemy, 
it is possible to push the outposts only a short distance away from 
the army, then the greater resisting power of infantry and artillery 
is demanded, and cavalry is little needed. 2d: That if the outposts 
can be pushed off a medium distance, that there is greater demand 


for cavalry; and, 3d: That if the outposts can be as far away as is 
desired, then cavalry, assisted by horse artillery, is the most suitable 
force for this service. 

The last conclusion not being universally accepted, it is not con- 
sidered superfluous to show that it has been successfully practiced. 

While the Northern and Southern armies faced each other on 
opposite sides of the Rappahannock at Fredericksburg, in 1863, 
General D. McM. Greae, commanding the Third Division Cavalry 
Corps, Army of the Potomac, reporting on his outpost service, said: 
“The line originally assigned to me, and which is still preserved, is 
from the infantry pickets of Coucu’s corps to the railroad bridge on 
the Rappahannock, thence along the line of the Orange and Alex- 
andria Railroad to Cedar Run Bridge. At this point I connect with 
the infantry of General HEINTZELMAN’s command.”? 

General Stuart’s report says that the Confederate cavalry was 
“stretched on the outposts from the Blue Ridge to the Chesapeake, 
engaging in numerous hand-to-hand encounters.? Of course the 
bulk of Sruart’s cavalry, with horse artillery, is well known to 
have been between Culpeper Court House and Brandy Station, fur- 
nishing the outposts along the Rappahannock on LEE’s left. 

Remembering that success in outpost service consists not in recon- 
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noitering,® but in completely excluding the enemy’s observations or 
attacks to the annoyance or disadvantage of an army, the following 
shows how perfectly successful were all parts—consequently the cav- 
alry sections —of the outposts on both sides. On May 23d, General 
LEE wrote Stuart: “As regards the enemy, it is difficult for me to 
determine his intentions,”* and again on May 27th, “that he had 
received no positive information of the movements of the enemy 
except through Stuart,’ and, judging from the latter’s reports, 
General Lee had heard nothing of any consequence. On May 28th 
General Hooker reported to the Secretary of War that “it had been 
impossible for him to give any information concerning the move- 
ments of the enemy at all satisfactory.” ° 

It seems worthy of remark that, in these outposts, the sections 
that could be pushed far away were entirely of cavalry with horse 
artillery. They extended over many miles, partly along a river, 
and partly across varied country. They existed for a long time, 
were subjected to the most enterprising reconnaissances, and never 
failed. 

If cavalry is employed at all in the first case (7. e., where the 
outposts are near), it would be for the purpose of supplying patrols, 
transmitting intelligence, and codperating with the infantry and 
artillery in resisting an attack. In the second, and what is usually 
considered the general case (where the outposts are pushed a medium 
distance away ), cavalry would, in addition to the duties mentioned 
in the last case, be suitable for occupying the open sections and 
flanks of the outposts, exploring close country, and posting look- 
outs on commanding points, in front of the general line. In the 
third case (where the outposts are pushed far off), the detached 
posts, patrols, vedettes and pickets might weil be of cavalry, with 
horse artillery in reserve. 

A continuing, if not increased, confidence in this employment of 
cavalry is evidenced by General PLEASANTON’s report regarding the 
dispositions of his cavalry while the Army of the Potomac, on its 
way from Falmouth to Gettysburg, was halted in the vicinity of 
Frederick City, Md. He said: “The First Division ( Buroxp’s) was 
posted near Middletown, covering the left, and watching the enemy 
in the direction of Hagerstown. The Second Division (GREa@’s) 
was stationed at different points from Frederick City to Ridgeville, 
on the Baltimore Turnpike, covering the right of the army. The 
Third Division (Kiipatrrick’s) was at Frederick City, and was 
assigned to the corps on that day” (June 28th).’ 
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As it is usually practicable to extend the outposts a considerable 
distance to the front and flanks of an army, the value of the em- 
ployment of cavalry on this service might generally be very great; 
but its advisability would depend on the available cavalry force and 
the relative importance of this and other work. All employment 
of cavalry should be governed by this restriction; and that which 
is advocated in this essay, is on the supposition that there is plenty 
of cavalry for its performance after that of all the more important 
and indispensable duties have been amply provided for. 


ADVANCED GUARDS. 


When an army moves forward it lengthens into marching columns, 
thus increasing the time necessary to deploy into line of battle. . 
This consideration is sufficient to show that the covering troops form- 
ing an advanced guard should give earlier warning of, and offer 
longer resistance to an approaching enemy, than would ordinarily 
be required of outposts. But this necessity is further increased by 
the fact that the main body will usually need to advance to a better 
position than is at hand when the enemy is announced. It is evi- 
dently desirable that the main body should not be delayed and that 
the infantry should not be called upon to exhaust itself in work that 
could be more easily, and possibly better, performed by an auxiliary. 
Therefore, cavalry should be pushed out not only to the front but to 
the flanks, where it can cover more ground and with less fatigue, 
than could infantry. But it is not enough to give warning of the 
enemy’s approach ; he must be delayed until the main body is ready 
to receive him, and this may be some time. Indeed, it may be called 
upon to hold its position until the main body can reinforce it, as 
happened with the Prussian advanced guard under General ALVENs- 
LEBEN at Mars-la-Tour. Comparing the immense advantage gained 
here, where the advanced guard held its ground until the Second 
German Army arrived, with the apparently greater opportunity lost 
in the, to some extent, similar situation where STONEWALL JACKSON 
with Ler’s advanced guard struck General Popr’s line of retreat 
near Bristow Station and did not hold fast until Les arrived, it is 
clear that the advanced guard duties of an army are important enough 
to demand a strong force of allarms. However, as General MEADE’s 
army owed its magnificent position at Gettysburg to the fact that 
part of Burorp’s cavalry, assisted by CaLer’s battery of the Second 
Artillery, held that place against the terrific attacks of Heratn’s 
division during the many hours necessary for REYNOLD’s corps to 
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arrive, it is fair to conclude that our cavalry (assisted by horse ar- 
tillery), can, by employing dismounted fire action, as it did in this 
vase, accomplish all that would be demanded of an advanced guard 
for a considerable time after the enemy’s leading troops are met. 
There can be no doubt that infantry should be spared the weak- 
ening worry and fatigue of advanced guard service as much as pos- 
sible. Then, as certainly as the fire power of our cavalry makes it 
superior to all others in holding a position firmly, just.so certainly 
should infantry be farther to the rear in our advanced guards. It 
may be necessary for other armies to put some infantry in the sup- 
ports, but we can materially improve on that. Like other armies, 
-we would use cavalry at the front and on the flanks and for connect- 
ing files. But, in addition, we can employ cavalry (assisted by horse 
artillery in the support) for the entire vanguard; infantry being 
required only for the reserve, where there should be no cavalry, ex- 
cept that necessary for furnishing connecting and flanking patrols. 
By this arrangement, cavalry and infantry do not march together; 
the whole support can assist more promptly; no part of the infan- 
try is subjected to the injurious annoyances of being repeatedly de- 
layed by comparatively small bodies of the enemy who would soon 
retreat, causing infantry, if in the support, to be repeatedly making 
fatiguing haste or checking the troops in rear. Again, infantry in 
the reserve is not under such fatiguing restraints as it would be in 
thesupport. Employing cavalry advanced guards as here mentioned 
promises to give not only the maximum efficiency but to produce the 
least possible injury. 


REAR GUARDS. 


When an army marches away from an enemy, it needs to be 
protected by troops that will not delay its march, or compromise 
themselves, while keeping the enemy at a safe distance. 

Infantry and artillery can hold a position very strongly; but if 
infantry stops frequently to fight, the main body would be delayed, 
or so far away as to be practically uncovered, while the rear guard 
would be liable to be cut off by troops moving around its flanks so 
as to interpose between it and the main body, as SHERIDAN’s cavalry 
operated during LEx’s last retreat. 

So, if infantry fulfilled the first condition (not delaying the main 
body), it could rarely stop to fight. If it did, there would be dan- 
ger of its failing to fulfill the second condition (not compromising 
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itself’). But such infrequent resistances would not fulfill the third 
condition of keeping the enemy at a safe distance. Observe how 
cavalry could assist: Suppose the infantry and field artillery occa- 
sionally join the cavalry and horse artillery in a good stiff fight. 
The cavalry far out on the flanks will keep the rear guard com- 
mander informed of the existence or absence of enterprises against 
his flanks, consequently he will know when, and to what extent, 
such a fight is advisable. The next time the enemy approaches a 
position held only by horse artillery and dismounted cavalry, he 
will recognize the possibility of colliding with a strong force of all 
arms, and hence, to be safe, he will have to make dispositions accord- 
ingly. This will require time. When he is ready to attack, the 
cavalry and horse artillery should be ready to retire. Skillful repe- 
titions of these performances would fulfill all the conditions. 

The rapid movement of cavalry and artillery after ceasing their 
deceptions, evidently makes it unadvisable to put infantry in the 
support of a rear guard. Therefore, such an advanced guard as 
above outlined would only need to face about if the main body 
should retire before the enemy. 


FLANK GUARDS. 


When a marching army is struck in flank it has two alternatives ; 
one is to form front to a flank and fight, the other is to move away 
in some direction. In the first case, the guard on the assailed flank 
must do the work of an advanced guard; in the other, that of a rear 
guard. The employment of cavalry in these cases has already been 
considered. The reasons for not putting infantry in the support of 
a rear guard are of general application, while those for leaving it 
out of the support of an advanced guard apply mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, to this country. Therefore, as a flank guard may have to 
change into either an advanced or a rear guard, the sameness that 
we can have in their formation on account of the extraordinary fire 
power of our cavalry, gives us an unusual advantage and shows the 
superior value of our cavalry in protecting a marching army. 


ESCORTS. 


When speed in marching is the greatest requisite, as in escorting 
persons, cavalry alone would be the most suitable force for this ser- 
vice. On the other hand, the immediate escort of a convoy by rail 
should be entirely of infantry, because it is easier to transport and is 
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superior to cavalry in the only action possible in this case. Cavalry, 
if employed at all, would patrol the flanks to discover and report 
the presence or absence of the enemy. 

When a railroad forms a line of communication and the country 
is favorable for observation, this employment of cavalry may prove 
very valuable in diminishing the number of troops detached in rear. 

In case of convoys by road or water, if horse artillery should 
come into action within range, it could create great damage. It is 
then necessary: 1st, that the enemy be discovered when at a con- 
siderable distance; 2d, that he be engaged beyond artillery range 
of the convoy when a fight is necessary; and 3d, that the engaged 
force be able to withdraw from the conflict, and easily overtake the 
convoy after it has passed out of danger. As these are essentially 
the same considerations that necessitate and regulate the employ- 
ment of cavalry in advanced, flank and rear guards, the employ- 
ment of vavalry mentioned there applies here. 


PURSUITS. 


An army is least able to resist, and blows have most effect upon 
it, when it is broken, disorganized, and trying to retreat after a 
defeat. In order to profit by this condition of affairs the victorious 
army must have a force suitable for immediate pursuit. It is said 
that Cyrus THE GREAT organized the first cavalry that Persia ever 
had, especially for this purpose.‘ 


Nowadays the powerful fire-arms employed increase the de- 
moralization of defeated troops; give those in pursuit greater power 
to inflict injury, and necessitate such battle tactics that the end of 
an action finds the troops engaged on both sides, too much mixed 
up to move with ease or safety. Still, unless it surrenders, the 
beaten side must retire to avoid destruction, and the other must 
send a force in immediate pursuit if it is to get the full value of its 
victory. The pursuing force should augment the demoralization in 
the retreating mass, converting the retreat into a panic flight, or 
cause it loss in time and numbers, until infantry of the victorious 
army can come up and deliver another blow. After the battle of 
Sadowa it was six hours before the Second Prussian Army Corps 
could re-form and pursue.® Then we need not count on infantry 
that has been in action for immediate pursuit, but there always 
should, and usually would be, some infantry in reserve. It should 
move forward as soon as the victory is won. Its inferior marching 
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power and superior ability to overcome the enemy’s covering de- 
tachments, and the necessity for its quickly overtaking and captur- 
ing any forces the cavalry may cut off or detain, suggest that the 
infantry should move directly to the front between the strong points 
in the line of battle; of course, so as not to mask the fire that the 
victorious troops should pour upon the retreating mass as long as 
possible. On the other hand, the mobility of cavalry and horse 
artillery, and the fact that they could be more easily checked, indi- 
cate that they should move out from the extreme flanks, strike the 
defeated army in flank, intercept his rear covering troops, tear up 
the bridges in his front, and inflict such other delaying injuries as 
circumstances might suggest. 

This method of employing SuHERipaAn’s cavalry in pursuing the 
Army of Northern Virginia during its last retreat resulted in the 
cutting off and capturing of the Confederates by the corps,’® until 
even General LEE was finally forced to admit that he could not 
retreat before such a pursuit. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM BATTLE. 


When an army is leaving a lost field, it is generally so close to 
the brink of ruin that extravagant safety is better than economical 
risk. Pursuit must be checked until a rear guard is organized. In- 
fantry left behind may be lost; but, as one brigade of well posted 
infantry can check a whole army corps for several hours, as at Frosch- 
weiler, it seems certain that infantry, with artillery, is the safest, 
and therefore the best force to cover an army at this critical period. 


It is claimed that BENEDEK’s cavalry charging in the direction of 
Stresetitz-Sadowa, and his artillery holding on between Wsestar and 
Sweti, assured the safe withdrawal of the Austrian army behind the 
Elbe. But such a bloody sacrifice of artillery and cavalry probably 
would not have been made if infantry reserves had been available, 
and it might not have succeeded under average conditions. The 
Prussian cavalry did not move around the Austrian flanks. Possibly 
it was the Elbe that kept them from trying to do so. Furthermore, 
the converging directions by which the Prussian armies attacked so 
smashed them together that they were in an unusually bad plight 
for pursuit. 

Cavalry is certainly inferior to infantry in resisting power; and 
there is danger that it would form a screen protecting the troops 
that might drive it back on the retreating army. Besides, the cav- 
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alry would generally be needed to oppose the enemy’s pursuing cav- 
alry and horse artillery on the flanks. Employing cavalry in this 
way keeps it on the flanks and increases its general usefulness. It is 
then equally available for making a pursuit or covering a retreat — 
a point of no small importance when the usual uncertainty of bat- 
tles is considered. 


RAIDS. 


Cavalry raiding is very old, but as its most rapid growth occurred 
very recently, there is reason to suppose that it has not yet reached 
its maximum development. 

A main reason why this country leads in raids is to be found in 
the extraordinary fire power of its cavalry. Therefore, as cavalry 
fire power increases, raids may be expected to become more impor- 
tant. To prove that cavalry raids were immensely valuable during 
the Civil War, it is not considered necessary to detail all those of 
SHERIDAN, StuarT, STONEMAN, GRIERSON, WILson, Moraan, ete.— 
those of Forrest and Van Dorn during December, 1862, would 
seem sufficient. They employed about 2,500 and 3,500 men respec- 


tively. Van Dorn’s raid destroyed Grant’s supplies at Holly 
Springs, and ForreEst’s codperated by cutting the line by which 
GRANT drew supplies. These two raids, besides capturing some 4,000 
prisoners, destroyed over a million and a half dollars worth of GRANT’s 
supplies, and ruined his railroad from Jackson to Columbus; and, 
more important still, certainly checked his campaign and probably 
saved PemMBERTON’s demoralized army from destruction.'? 


These raids were certainly very effective means for the Confed- 
erate cavalry to protect its army and punish its enemy. But like 
other valuables, raids are costly. It requires a powerful cavalry to 
keep them up. In view of their immense value, however, this is 
rather an argument for more cavalry than fewer raids; and shows 
that, as our country leads in raids, it needs an unusually large propor- 
tion of cavalry. 


SCREENING AND RECONNOITERING. 


Since 1871, the English seem to consider this the most valuable 
role of their cavalry. Colonel Home says: “The great use of cavalry 
undoubtedly is in advance of the army. Nota few miles only, but 
several marches ahead, feeling for, and obtaining information of the 
enemy.”'? The official instructions of May, 1892, on the practical 
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application of tactics as applied in the Russian army to small caliber 
rifles and the employment of smokeless powder, originating with 
Grand Duke Viapimir, Commander-in-Chief of the troops of the 
circumspection of St. Petersburg, contain the following: ‘ Recon- 
naissances have become more and more necessary since the intro- 
duction of the new armament. It is consequently of importance to 
give to them a development corresponding to their importance, and 
the influence which they have on the issue of the operations. Great 
care should particularly be taken beforehand to take all necessary 
measures that the information obtained by the reconnoitering cav- 
alry may reach the Commander-in-Chief in good time.”** 

The extensive employment of cavalry in screening and reconnoi- 
tering was a characteristic feature of the Franco-Prussian War. Of 
this, Prince HoHENLOHE says: “The cavalry divisions scouted far 
before the front of our main bodies of troops and swarmed around 
those of the enemy, thus preventing his general staff from learning 
anything of our movements, while they kept our staff continually 
informed of all that theenemy did. * * * The cavalry divisions 
tired out the enemy and preserved their own infantry from much 
exertion, owing to which the latter were able to make far longer 
marches than the hostile infantry. During the movements they, in 
combination with the divisional cavalry, relieved the infantry from 
almost all outpost and patrol duty, etc.’”** 

The official reports of the Northern and Southern cavalry com- 
manders show that, while the Army of Northern Virginia swung 
round from Fredericksburg to Gettysburg, and the Army of the 
Potomac was conforming to the movement, the American volunteers 
were then perfecting such screening and reconnoitering as the Ger- 
man cavalry was so proud of beginning seven years later. But the 
German screens did not have to withstand a Stuart, nor were their 
reconnaissances met as at Aldie, Middleburg and Upperville. In 
the American struggle, enterprising reconnoitering was everywhere 
met by skillful screening. Evidently this condition of affairs needed 
to be improved upon so that these duties might be performed with 
less difficulty and greater success. But how was that to be done? 
Finally, General SHERIDAN proposed to concentrate the Federal cav- 
alry and defeat the enemy’s cavalry in a general combat. He argued 
that this would make the cavalry’s value greater and its injury less; 
that screening would then become easy; and that the cavalry could 
go where it pleased, not only for reconnoitering, but for the more 
important work of “breaking General Lzz’s communications and 
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destroying the resources from which his army was supplied.’?® 
That solved the problem and taught a principle which Europeans do 
not seem to appreciate. There is reason to think they will by and 
by. Germany seems to be leading European military progress in 
that direction. 

Referring to the official account of the campaign of 1866, Colo- 
nel Home said: “We read just before the battle of Kéniggritz: 
‘Thus the outposts of both armies faced each other on this day 
within a distance of four and one-half miles, without either army 
suspecting the near and concentrated presence of the other.’”?® 
Evidently the Germans had not yet begun to apply the lessons 
in screening and reconnoitering taught by the American Civil War. 
But from the statements of Prince HonENLOHE (given above), re- 
garding the service of the Prussian cavalry in 1870 and 1871, it 
appears that they had then progressed to American methods of 1863, 
and it is reasonable to expect that when they meet an enemy with a 
good cavalry they will advance to Suerimpan’s idea of making it a 
special point to destroy the enemy’s cavalry. General Grant ap- 
proved this plan,’’ and notwithstanding it had to be accomplished 


in the enemy’s country, behind his army, General SHERIDAN was 
ordered to concentrate his available mounted force, and proceed 
against the enemy’s cavalry.’7 Would it not be better for the 
assailing cavalry if such actions could occur in front of the armies 


before they meet? 

Our system of screening and reconnoitering is based on the ex- 
periences of the Civil War, and conduces directly to this advantage. 
With us, “the main body of the force for this purpose must be held 
concentrated, pushing out cuntact squadrons and patrols well to the 
front and flanks. * * * The duties of a contact squadron are 
to keep touch with the enemy, and gain all possible information 
of his movements, at the same time keeping his reconnoitering 
parties and patrols at a distance; with these exceptions each squad- 
ron is kept concentrated, moving with a small advance and rear 
guard.”?® Apparently it will require better screens than foreigners 
have yet employed to suddenly check one that has such strong points 
so near its front. If the main cavalry force of the army is pushed 
forward in support, the only way in which the enemy can avoid 
remaining blindfolded and under close observation, is to send his 
cavalry out for 
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When a foreign invader enters our country he cannot afford to 
remain blindfolded; therefore we can, as indicated above, literally 
force him to detach his cavalry, and we certainly should destroy it. 
As he will hardly be able to replace it at once, if at all, few things 
could give greater and more lasting moral and strategical advantages. 
This method is therefore clearly in conformity with the principle 
that cavalry operations should always be conducted with the main 
object of accomplishing that which would be most to the advantage 
of infantry in deciding the campaign. 

These considerations not only show the valuable opportunities 
of our cavalry in a defensive war, but also what it should be pre- 
pared for in an offensive war. If we should invade a foreign country 
it would seem safest for us to expect the enemy to act wisely and 
try to destroy our cavalry. If he succeeds, our disadvantages will 
evidently be immense. It is concluded, therefore, that in a defensive 
war it is certainly advisable for us to engage the enemy’s cavalry 
in great detached battles; and that, in an offensive war, we will 
probably be forced to do so. 

On account of our geographical isolation, this applies more forci- 
bly to the United States than to any other great nation. It makes 
cavalry peculiarly valuable and necessary to us in case of war, and 
is an additional reason why we need an unusually large proportion 
of this arm. Every improvement in the weapons of war makes dis- 
advantages more injurious and advantages more valuable. There- 
fore, in view of the part cavalry has been shown to play in protect- 
ing its army from surprise and from being taken at a disadvantage, 
it follows that the advisability of destroying the enemy’s cavalry has 
increased with these improvements. Therefore, just as certainly as 
we can rely upon reason, improvements in fire-arms are returning 
to cavalry much of its brilliant arme blanche employment of former 
days. This is natural enough. The proper employment of cavalry 
hinges on principles around which improvements in fire-arms cause 
it to revolve. The American Civil War showed what cavalry is 
again approaching, and our cavalry is authoritatively warned to pre- 
pare itself for the coming era by making the charge its decisive, 
most important and characteristic movement.’® At the same time, 
cavalry fire is receiving more attention than ever before; not for the 
purpose of making it the leading feature in the employment of cav- 
alry, but partly in order that cavalry may not be impeded in its 
more important work, that cannot be performed by any other arm. 
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Besides these detached cavalry battles, there are the great com- 
bined actions of the three arms. Generally, the maximum develop- 
ment of the most important and characteristic power of each arm in 
coéperation with the others should give the best combined action. 
The characteristic power of cavalry has been mentioned. The cir- 
cumstances of its employment in this case are the matters for con- 
sideration. In the first place, it is evident that infantry is so much 
stronger than cavalry that the latter should take the former at cor- 


respondingly great disadvantages. It is therefore not at all surpris- 
ing that cavalry did no better in the Franco-Prussian War, because 


it generally fought under the very opposite conditions. 

To exist in combined actions, cavalry must know what to avoid; 
to be valuable, it must know the weaknesses it should defend in its 
own, and attack in its enemy’s infantry and artillery. SuermDan’s 
extensive infantry service giving him that advantage, especially in 
so far as this arm is concerned, no doubt went far towards making 
him the greatest cavalry leader in the war. 

Peace experiments unquestionably prove that cavalry could not 
long exist under the terrific infantry fire now possible. That ex- 
cellent authority on infantry fire, Captain C. B. Mayne of the Eng- 
lish engineers, says, “that he can not see how, in the face of the re- 
sults of peace experiments, any attack formation (even of infantry ) 
could advance over the open, if it were not for certain disturbing 
influences on the enemy’s morale, ete.”?° Thatis just the point; dis- 
regarding moral influences, theory can rule a// arms off the battle- 
field. If NApoLEon was right in saying that “in war moral force is 
to physical force as three to one,” deductions based on physical con- 
siderations alone are not to be relied upon. Both factors must 
enter the calculation. Hooxker’s sarcasm about the longevity of 
vavalry, in connection with his admission that it saved hisarmy from 
annihilation at Chancellorsville,?? suggests that this arm may ac- 
complish much and suffer little. At Cedar Creek the Federal cav- 
alay lost only twenty-five men killed, 139 wounded, and fifty missing ; 
aggregate 214.27, Notwithstanding this, when SHERIDAN arrived it 
was GETTY’s division and TorBErT’s cavalry that he found clinging 
to the fight.2* By threatening Ear.y’s right when he attacked the 
Union left; by causing him to unduly extend his front ; by repeated 
and successful charges, and finally by pursuing and making large 
captures; and in many other ways throughout this battle the Fed- 
eral cavalry certainly played a wonderfully brilliant and valuable 
part. But the infantry rifle has improved since then, and it is said 
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that cavalry losses must now be much greater. Could they not be 
afforded? Suppose the above losses should be multiplied by the 
ratio of the rifle’s power now, to what it was then, considering the 
‘ange, rapidity of fire and the limit of ammunition ; the product must 
give a cheap price for the results of cavalry action at Cedar Creek. 
This makes allowance for both the moral and physical factors. 
About that which, according to NAPoLEon, is far the most important 
element in war, the moral factor, there is probably no mistake be- 
‘ause it was actually so found to exist in the battle. And as to the 
material factor, the estimate against cavalry appears to be too great, 
because improvements in fire-arms are accompanied by many cir- 
cumstances that are more advantageous to cavalry. Its inferiority 
to infantry is not new. In the Civil War, cavalry had to take in- 
fantry of a corresponding grade at a disadvantage in order to prevail 
over it. Infantry has recently become much more powerful. But 
if cavalry’s opportunities to take infantry at correspondingly great 
disadvantages have increased at a more rapid rate, cavalry has gained 


by the change. Certainly there are tendencies in that direction. 


Superiority in numbers is more valuable under modern conditions. 
Naturally armies increase in size. As the same number of troops 
now occupy a much greater front in a line of battle than they did 
formerly, it follows that the length of the line of battle of such 
stupendous armies as are now necessary for successful war will be so 
great, that cavalry will much more frequently, if not always, have 
abundance of favorable ground over which to operate, and the greater 
duration of modern battles will give more time for it to be utilized. 

McManon’s dispositions at the battle of Weerth, holding strongly 
only the most defensible points like Froschweiler and Elsasshausen, 
leaving the intervals comparatively undefended, illustrates the mod- 
ern method of occupying a-defensive position. At the Alma was 
shown the natural tendency of attacking troops to converge on the 
strong points. Referring to this, KINGLAKE said: ‘Moving to the 
attack without being ordered to move to any given spot, almost 
every officer and man had instinctively proposed to himself the same 
goal, and that goal was the great redoubt.”** The result must be 
that both the attack and defense will be divided up into sections, 
each of course having two flanks. But to employ cavalry against 
them, it should be at a short distance over favorable ground, and 
comparatively out of fire, until the opportune moment for action ar- 
rives. 

Improvements in fire-arms, leading to the modern method of oc- 
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cupying ground, have not only increased the space for cavalry to 
choose from, but they have multiplied the probabilities that the 
favorable ground will be in the most desirable place—on a flank. 
Taking a very moderate estimate, a line of battle twelve miles long, 
and with strong points at each end and at, say, a mile and a half 
apart throughout the position, would have eighteen flanks instead 
of two as formerly. Little trouble then about favorable ground for 
action; but what about the cover for protection? The dividing up 
of great battles as mentioned, clearly leads to corresponding divis- 
ions of most of the fire into streaks across the front at the strong 
points, which would usually be on eminences that would defilade the 
ground for some distance to the rear. Owing to the flatness of mod- 
ern rifle trajectories, comparatively small folds of ground such as 
would frequently be found between the strong points, can now pro- 
tect considerable bodies of cavalry; and the shorter the range, of 
course, the greater the protection. Accurately contouring an aver- 
age square mile in most parts of this country, is quite convincing 
of the great frequency of important surface irregularities. Then 
there are the screens from view, such as woods, which the enemy 
cannot well afford to spend ammunition upon until he has reason to 
believe they conceal troops. Again, it is said to be the custom of 
troops to fire on that arm which is most menacing at the time. 
Furthermore, engaged infantry now necessarily confines most of its 
attention and movements to its front and rear—not to its flanks, 
where cavalry should be. On account of improvements in fire-arms, 
infantry must now fight in extended order. The only strength of 
such a formation against cavalry is its fire, which it might not al- 
ways be possible to turn on charging cavalry. 

With the duration of battles now probable, and the rapidity of 
fire now possible, nothing but perfect control over fire can prevent 
infantry from being frequently out of ammunition. In this all im- 
portant matter of firing, a captain used to be able to control his 
company. Now, a corporal may ruin it. As the control of fire 
becomes more difficult, it devolves more on the less skillful. Of 
course this must have a limit. That limit will be found in battle. 
Then, when control is lost, and supports are all in action, what about 
ammunition, efficacy of fire, or changing direction against cavalry 
charging on the flanks? Cavalry may not only take advantage of 
such a situation, but it might bring it about by timely demonstra- 
tions when the enemy appears unsteady. Furthermore, it must be 
admitted as questionable whether the prospective small caliber rifles 
will be able to stop many horses before a charge is completed. 
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The next few wars will test many important untried ideas on 
infantry combat. It would be extraordinary if some of them did 
not prove bad or fail of successful application at first. If on its 
own side, cavalry must cover such an occurrence; if on the enemy’s 
side, it should profit by the opportunity. 

While the increase in battle fronts has been great, the increase 
in the difficulty of properly occupying them has been greater. It 
must now more frequently happen that points of the line are not 
well provided for (as at St. Privat), and that the adjacent parts of 
the line cannot spare any infantry aid. Cavalry’s speed may bring 
it to the rescue. The ground or other circumstances may, or may 
not, be favorable for mounted action. The ability of American 
cavalry to meet all such emergencies and be valuable, mounted or 
dismounted, received many proofs during our last war; especially 
in General Witson’s cavalry campaign against Selma?® and in the 
Federal cavalry operations about Dinwiddie Court House.?° 

Improvements in the carbine add to its power at the most effective 
ranges, so that relatively speaking improvements help the cavalry 
carbine more than the infantry rifle, and it would seem that cavalry 
has better chances in dismounted work now than it ever had before. 
Still, cavalry’s greatest value, by far, generally lies in its mounted 
action. At Cedar Creek, while LoweE.u’s brigade of cavalry re- 
mained dismounted, it and the infantry were only able to hold the 
Confederates in check at Middletown, but when the cavalry mounted 
and charged, the “enemy’s right gave way.”*” At Winchester, the 
Federal cavalry not only successfully charged infantry, but exer- 
cised the deciding influence. When the infantry on each side has 
all it can do, it would seem that cavalry might still tip the scale. 
But for cavalry to play such a deciding part, it will generally have 
to defeat the enemy’s cavalry, as it did Firznucu Ler’s at Winchester. 
This should be made an easy task by the detached actions of cavalry 
before the armies meet. 

Cavalry is the antidote for cavalry. On the third day of the 
battle of Gettysburg, when the Confederate cavalry struck behind 
the Union right to codperate with PickeTt’s attack in front,?* the 
brilliant arme blanche fighting that checked Stuart proved the value 
of cavalry in preventing the disadvantage that defeated the Confed- 
erates at Winchester, and showed that, in great combined actions of 
the three arms, cavalry has a very important réle where the modern 
rifle exercises no restrictions. In those gallant charges and counter- 
charges about Little’s Run on July 3, 1863, what difference could it 
make to Greee and Sruart how the infantry might be armed ? 
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The large ammunition parks now necessary, make the rear of 
an army peculiarly sensitive to such great turning movements. An 
army’s ammunition is evidently a vital point. Lack of ammunition 
did more than the bloody assault of the Prussian Guard towards 
driving the Sixth French Corps from St. Privat.?® And, by the 
way, this lack of ammunition can be traced to comparatively small 
detached operations of the German cavalry.*° 

The employment of cavalry with horse artillery in making or 
opposing great turning movements which would destroy ammunition 
parks as well as cooperate with attacks on the front, would be more 
valuable now than ever before; because fire (and therefore ammu- 
nition) has become more important, and because there are no longer 
large army reserves to oppose such enterprises or to remedy their 
injuries.*? 

There are now many reasons why artillery should not be pro- 
vided with special escorts. Perhaps a sufficient one is that the 
other arms have more important work to do. It would evidently 
be a clear case of master turning servant for infantry to go round 
taking care of artillery. The old sentiment against losing batteries 
is no longer entertained. The modern, and evidently more rational 
idea, as exemplified by the Germans in 1870-71, is to have such a 
powerful artillery that it can afford to stand the losses incident to 
acting boldly in codperation with the other arms without embar- 
rassing them. This makes artillery an arm, rather than a care, of 
the service. While it thus becomes immensely more valuable, it 
becomes correspondingly more easily captured or destroyed on 
account of its necessary additional exposure. Von Brepow’s artil- 
lery capture at Tobitschau would seem to be good evidence of cav- 
alry’s ample ability to profit by its growing opportunities in this 
line.*? 

There remains another type of cavalry employment in which 
this same von Brepow figured conspicuously at Mars-la-Tour. The 
Prussians needed time; they bought it with cavalry. In the same 
way the glorious sacrifice of the Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry gave 
Hooker time to escape destruction at Chancellorsville.** Of course 
when there is not enough cavalry to do all the work for which it is 
well adapted, then the performance of that which is most indispen- 
sable and valuable should be given precedence. Failure to observe 
this detracted much from the value of cavalry in the beginning of 
the American Civil War. The practice of distributing cavalry 
among the infantry divisions for outpost and other minor services 
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was very desirable, but it was found more necessary and profitable 
to have cavalry divisions. The first part of the war showed the 
value of divisional cavalry; the last part proved the greater value 
of cavalry divisions. When we have plenty of both, cavalry can be 
worth more to the United States than to any other nation. 


Fort Leavenworty, Kan., April 30, 1895. 
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CHAPTERS FROM “ORGANIZATION AND TACTICS.’* 


By Captain ARTHUR L. WAGNER, SIXTH INFANTRY, 
INSTRUCTOR IN ART OF WAR, U.S. INFANTRY AND CAVALRY SCHOOL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Organization and Discipline. 


“The advantages of military science and discipline cannot be exerted, unless ‘a proper 
number of soldiers are united into one body and actuated by one soul.’’— Gibbon. 


PERFECT army woutd be one in which each part could respond 
to the will of the commander as quickly and certainly as the 
muscles of the body respond to the impulse of the brain. The more 
closely a military force approaches to this impossible ideal, the more 
does it merit the title of an army; and the farther it recedes from 
it, the more certainly does it become a mere armed mob, high!y sus- 
ceptible to the influence of chance, and uncertain in its action, even 
when opposed by a foe no better than itself. 

It is not sufficient that an army be composed of intelligent, well 
instructed, brave, and obedient soldiers, well armed and equipped. 
There is a limit, quickly reached, to the size of the command that 
can be controlled directly by one man; and the proper direction of 
an army requires that it should be divided primarily into units small 
enough to be controlled by the voice, and influenced by the example, 
of their leaders. These units are grouped into larger units, and 
these again into still larger ones, each group under its special com- 
mander; steps being thus formed, as it were, by which the will of 
the commander of the army can descend to touch the lowest soldier. 
Tactical organization may, therefore, be defined as the arrangement 
of an army for the purpose of obtaining its most prompt and power- 
ful action in response to the will of the commander. 


* From the advance sheets of “ Organization and Tactics,” by permission of the author. 
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THE LINE. 


Infantry.—The tactical unit on which the organization of an 
army should be based is the largest body of troops that can be directly 
commanded by a single leader, and, at the same time, be able to ap- 
pear en masse on the battle-field without risk of quickly incurring 
ruinous losses from the enemy’s fire. 

The battalion was formerly universally regarded as the tactical 
unit; but in the German army (which may be regarded as the Euro- 
pean model) its place, in this respect, has been taken by the com- 
pany, though, as a matter of convenience, the army is still reckoned 
by battalions. Inthe Napoleonic wars, the French battalion of about 
500 men seems to have been a very satisfactory unit.* The Ger- 
man battalion now numbers 1,000 men, while the company numbers 
250. With the murderous fire and extended order of fighting of the 
present day, asmaller unit is necessary than in the early part of the 
century, and in the German organization the company is undoubtedly 
better than the battalion as a tactical unit. 

In our organization, however, the battalion should seem to be the 
correct tactical unit. It is much less unwieldy than the German bat- 
talion, and is not much larger than the German company. More- 
over, our small battalion has, in an indirect but positive way, been 
approved by our own experience in war. General ScHOFIELD is of 
the opinion that our deplorable methods of recruitment in the War 
of Secession (by which veteran regiments were allowed to dwindle 
away ) were not without a partly redeeming feature; for the unwieldy 
battalions, consisting each of a full regiment, were reduced to flexi- 
ble, well-seasoned, small battalions, easily handled, and furnishing, 
quite by accident, the tactical unit which should have been adopted 
at the beginning and constantly maintained.| Many of the Union 
regiments in 1864-5 were about the size of a Prussian company ; 
and in SHERMAN’s army at the close of the war, the infantry regi- 
ments averaged in strength less than 400 men. On our greatest 
battle-fieids the best work was done by these small regiments, which 
were, in fact, excellent tactical units. 

It might be argued from this that the Germans have the proper 
tactical unit in their company, and that we should adopt their or- 
ganization in this respect. But the present methods of fighting 
 #At Rivoli, the French battalions were each about 300 men strong. At Austerlitz, each 


battalion numbered 550. Although sometimes reaching a paper strength of 700 men, the bat- 
talions were much oftener under than over the strength of 500. 

t This opinion, expressedfin conversation wit the author, is not to be construed as an 
approval, in any sense, of the unfortunate system of recruiting the armies during the war, but 
merely as pointing out a single mitigating feature of the evil. 
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render a greater proportion of officers necessary than was formerly 
the case. The German company, with its five officers, is not so 
handy an organization as the American battalion (of less than twice 
the strength) with its thirteen officers. In fact, it is probable that 
the Germans themselves would reduce the strength of the company 
to 100 men, but for considerations of necessary economy, which, 
fortunately, we need not entertain. It may, then, be safely assumed 
that the best organization for our infantry requires companies of 
100 men each, and battalions of four companies—this organization 
being most in accord with the teaching of our own experience and 
with the conditions of the modern battle-field. Assuming this as 
our company and battalion organization, the battalion is the natural 
tactical unit. 

The almost universal division of the battalion is into four com- 
panies.* The company is sometimes designated as a “fighting unit” 
or “unit of combat,” but these designations seem quite superfluous ; 
the battalion is the tactical unit, and the company is merely a con- 
venient fraction thereof. The company is divided into two platoons, 
each under command of a lieutenant; the platoon is again divided 
into two sections, each under command of a sergeant, and the sec- 
tions are finally divided into squads of eight men each. The squad 
is the smallest aggregation of soldiers. + 

The company is the largest organization in which the commander 
is in immediate contact with the soldiers. The captain has direct 
charge of the instruction, drill, clothing, and subsistence of his men, 
being assisted by his lieutenants; and the company may, therefore, 
be regarded as the administrative unit. The most efficient armies 
are those in which the captains are given the greatest latitude in 
the methods of instructing and providing for their coinpanies, and 
held to the most rigid accountability for their good condition and 
military efficiency. 

There is a limit to the number of battalions that can be conven- 
iently handled by one man, and experience has placed this limit at 
three or four; the former being the number usually composing the 
regiment, though the latter number is adopted in the armies of 
Russia and Austro-Hungary, and is contemplated for the new regi- 
ments of the German army. The regiment is an important admin- 
istrative as well as tactical body. Asa rule, it is the largest orga- 


*The British battalion is divided into eight companies, but they are formed into two 
“wings” of four companies each. 

tIn the United States army the infantry company at full war strength is assumed to 
consist of one captain, one first lieutenant, one second lieutenant, one first sergeant, four ser- 
geants, eight corporals, two musicians, and eighty-eight privates. 
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nization whose component parts are unchangeable; it is the only or- 
ganization in the army permanent enough, and at the same time 
of sufficient importance to have a history; it is the first body large 
enough to insure a diversity of talents on the part of its officers; 
and it is the body around which the strongest esprit de corps clusters.* 
Tactically, it isa necessity; for a brigadier-general can easily com- 
mand three regiments where he would find the control of nine bat- 
talions a matter of much difficulty. + 

The brigade is the largest organization composed exclusively of 
infantry. In the United States army it consists of three regiments, 
and has, therefore, a strength, in round numbers, of 3,600 rifles. 
Though composed of only one arm of the service, the brigade almost 
invariably acts in conjunction with the other arms; and when de- 
tached it usually has some artillery attached to it. In the Franco- 
German War, the Germans invariably attached artillery to detached 
brigades; the artillery in the case of a brigade acting as an advance 
guard, usually consisting of two batteries. In the first Bull Run 
campaign, the Army of the Potomac had one battery permanently 
assigned to each brigade, and a similar organization existed in the 
Confederate Army of the Mississippi in the Shiloh campaign. In 
each case, a very brief experience sufficed to condemn the system 
of brigade artillery. 

Artillery— The tactical unit of artillery is the battery.[ The 
experience of many wars has demonstrated that six is the best 
number of guns fora battery; and that is the number now con- 
tained in the batteries of all great armies, except those of Russia 
and Austro-Hungary, in which the batteries consist of eight pieces 
each. In SHERMAN’s march to the sea it was found expedient to 
reduce the number of guns in each battery to four; but this was 
mainly with a view to obtaining eight horses to each gun. 

Batteries rarely work alone, but are united in battalions con- 
sisting of two, three or four batteries; the last number being usually 


* Von der Goltz. 

+ The war organization of an infantry regiment in the United States army is assumed to 
be as follows: One colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, three majors, one adjutant, one quarter- 
master, one sergeant-major, one quartermaster-sergeant, one chief musician, two principal 
musicians, and twelve companies. Each major commands a battalion,and is assisted by an 
adjutant detailed from the lieutenants belonging to the companies. 

t The organization of a light battery in the U.S. Army, in time of war, is as follows: Une 
captain, four lieutenants, three staff sergeants (first sergeant, quartermaster-sergeant and 
stable and veterinary-sergeant ), six sergeants, fifteen corporals (six gunners and nine caisson 
corporals), five artificers (three blacksmiths, one saddler, one machinist), two trumpeters, 
one guidon, one wagoner, forty-eight drivers, eighty-four cannoneers, eight supernumerary 
drivers, two range finders; total,175 men. The battery contains six guns, nine caissons, a 
battery wagon and forge, and a store wagon. 
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regarded as the best. Our battalion of three batteries corresponds 
to the British “brigade division ;” our battalion of four batteries, to 
the German abtheilung. 

The regiment of artillery is a purely administrative unit. 

Cavalry.—In most armies, the tactical unit of cavalry is the squad- 
ron of 150 sabers. In the United States army, the squadron has a 
war strength, in round numbers, of 400 sabers, and is divided into 
four troops. Marmont’s dictum, based upon his great experience in 
war, that ninety-six is the largest number of mounted men that a 
single leader can effectively handle, would indicate our troop as the 
proper tactical unit. The squadron is, however, generally con- 
sidered as our tactical unit, as the troop, unless at full war strength 
(which would rarely be the case), would be too small. Neither our 
troop nor our squadron seems to be as satisfactory a unit as the 
squadron of 150 sabers, which, owing to the casualties of war, rarely 
has more than 100 troopers present for duty. As in the infantry, 
the regiment is both an administrative and a tactical organization; 
indispensable in the former quality, and necessary in the latter as a 
tactical link between the squadron and the brigade. 


The United States cavalry regiments consist of three squadrons 


each.* The cavalry regiments of the great European armies, except 
those of Italy and Russia, consist of five squadrons (of 150 men 
each), only four of which go into the field, the fifth being retained 
at the regimental depot. The Italian and Russian regiments consist 
of six squadrons each. 

In the United States army, the regiment is the largest cavalry 
organization entirely independent of the other arms. The cavalry 
brigade should have a battery of horse artillery attached to it, 
though when several cavalry brigades are grouped into a division, 
the horse batteries are generally united in a separate command or 
attached to a particular brigade. 

The cavalry division consists of three brigades of cavalry and 
two or more batteries of horse artillery. 

The cavalry corps consists of three divisions, and at least six 


* The troop, at war strength, is assumed to consist of one captain, one first lieutenant, 
one second lieutenant, one first sergeant, one quartermaster-sergeant, five sergeants, seven 
corporals, two trumpeters, two farriers, one saddler, one wagoner and eighty-five privates; 
total enlisted, 105. The regimentis assumed to consist of one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, 
three majors, one adjutant, one quartermaster, one sergeant-major, one quartermaster-ser- 
geant, one chief musician. one saddler-sergeant, one chief trumpeter, one veterinary surgeon, 
one commissary-sergeant, and twelve troops. Each major commands a squadron, and is as- 
sisted by an adjutant detailed from the lieutenants on duty with the troops. 

7 Our cavalry brigade is exactly the size of a German, French or Austrian cavalry divi- 
sion, to which at least one battery of horse artillery is always attached. 
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batteries of horse artillery, and at full strength contains, in round 
numbers, 33,000 men. Such a body of cavalry will very rarely be 
found united in one body. The entire cavalry force under SHERIDAN 
in the Shenandoah Valley numbered less than 12,000 “present for 
duty,” though it was the largest body of cavalry under one com- 
mand in the War of Secession. In the Austro-Prussian War the 
Prussian cavalry was assembled into corps of two divisions, aggre- 
gating 7,200 sabers; but the results did not encourage this organi- 
zation, and four years later the German cavalry, operating in France, 
worked altogether by divisions. It is probable, however, that a 
cavalry corps will often be formed of three depleted divisions. 

The Arms Combined.—The division is generally composed of all 
arms of the service, but is known as an “infantry division,” not 
only because it contains the largest proportion of that arm, but also 
as a means of distinguishing it from one composed of cavalry and 
horse artillery. The division (which is an important administrative, 
as well as tactical, organization), consists of three brigades of in- 
fantry (numbered in each division as the first, second and third) 
and a number of troops and batteries, varying according to circum- 
stances. The best proportion of artillery to the division is gener- 
ally a battalion of four batteries. The cavalry attached to the divi- 
sion is known as divisional cavalry. In the U.S. army the “divi- 
sional” cavalry consists of “one or more” regiments assigned to the 
army corps, and might better be termed corps cavalry. In this 
respect we follow the French, who have a brigade of cavalry (1,200 
sabers) to each corps, instead of the Germans, who have a regiment 
(600 sabers) to each division. This gives the same amount of cav- 
alry to the corps in each case, but in the latter organization it is 
permanently assigned to the divisions, while in the former it is 
attached to the divisions from time to time as circumstances .. . 
demand. The best German authorities are not agreed as to the 
amount of cavalry that should be assigned to a division. Von DER 
GoLtz is of the opinion that one or two squadrons (150 to 300 sabers) 
are sufficient, while BRonsaART VON SCHELLENDORF maintains that the 
minimum has already been reached in a regiment (600 sabers). 
No German soldier of repute advocates the abandonment of the 
system of purely divisional cavalry for that adopted by France and 
the United States; but American experience in the War of Secession 
was altogether against the permanent assignment of cavalry to the 
infantry divisions. It was found that the cavalry thus assigned was 
senselessly frittered away in innumerable detachments of “body 
guards,” orderlies, ete., and that the divisional cavalry as a body 
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practicaliy ceased to exist.* For us the French system is undoubt- 
edly the best. 

The divisional artillery is under the command of the general 
commanding the division, and passes from his control only under 
circumstances which will be considered later. 

The army corps is the strategical unit. It should be complete in 
all its parts, and constitute an army in itself, capable of acting 
independently at any time, and always able to act promptly asa 
whole. In the armies of the United States, army corps are organized 
only by special authority of the President, and are numbered 
according to the date of their organization. 

The fighting strength of the army corps consists of three divi- 
sions (numbered in each corps as the first, second, and third), one 
or more regiments of cavalry, and the corps artillery. The latter is 
independent of the divisional artillery and is under the control of 
the corps commander, being under the immediate orders of the chief 
of artillery of the corps. The divisional artillery may be united 
with that of the corps, by order of the corps commander, in which 
case it is under the charge of the chief of artillery of the corps. 
If, however, batteries are sent from the corps artillery to reinforce 
the divisional batteries, the chief of artillery assumes command only 
when at least half of the corps artillery is engaged, unless otherwise 
ordered by the corps commander. The corps artillery, in a theater 
suited to the use of artillery, consists of a brigade of two battalions 
of four batteries each, thus giving the corps 120 guns— divisional 
and corps artillery combined. At least two of the batteries of the 
corps should be horse artillery. 

The strength of the regiments, brigades, and divisions varies in 
the armies of different nations; but the size of the corps is practi 
cally the same throughout the armies of the world, it being every- 
where approximately 30,000 strong. Its paper strength exceeds 
this in all armies; but it is the manifest intention in every case to 
have a fighting strength of 30,000 men in actual campaign. Asa 
result of his experience, General SHERMAN declares that the corps 
should never be allowed to fall below a strength of 25,000 men. In 
very rare cases only may it be advisable to reduce its strength. In 
the campaign of 1864 in Virginia, the five corps of the Army of the 


*Our experience in this respect was similar to that of the British in the Peninsular War. 
In his description of the battle of Fuentes Onoro, NAPIER says: “ MONTBRUN turned the right 
of the Seventh Division, and charged the British cavalry which had moved up to its support. 
The combat was unequal, for by an abuse too common so many men had been drawn from 
the ranks as orderlies to general officers, and for other purposes, that not more than a thou- 
sand English troopers were in the field.” 
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Potomac were consolidated into three, of nearly 25,000 infantry 
each. Of this organization General HumpnReys says: “In a coun- 
try so heavily wooded as that in which the operations were to be 
conducted, five infantry corps of about 15,000 each would have been 
a judicious organization, owing to the difficulty of communication 
between the corps commanders and the subordinate commanders in 
a battle in such a country, and the consequent difficulty of prompt 
and efficient control of extensive lines of battle, especially at critical 
moments, or when unforeseen exigencies occurred.”* It should be 
observed that the region in which these small corps would have been 
preferable was densely wooded, and probably offered altogether the 
most difficult theater ever operated in by modern armies. 

The strength of 30,000 men for a corps has not been assumed by 
accident. A corps of the given strength forms, in ordinary march- 
ing formation, a column about fifteen miles long, the infantry being 
in fours, the cavalry in twos, and the guns and caissons being in 
single file. When the corps is marching on a single road, its rear is 
consequently, about aday’s march from the head of the column. A 
greater strength of the corps would, therefore, make the column so 
long that its head ¢ould be defeated before its rear could arrive on the 
field. The strength assumed may, therefore, be regarded as a maxi- 
mum. Considerations of marching and deployment also render it 
undesirable to have a corps of a smaller size. The number of par- 
allel roads within supporting distance of each other is limited; and 
experience has shown that it is rarely practicable to march an army 
so as to have less than 30,000 men to a road. To reduce the size of 
the corps, would, therefore, necessitate the marching of two or more 
corps on the same road, which, far from mitigating the evil of having 
the rear of the column at a great distance from the head, would only 
aggravate it, even though the aggregate of the column should not 
exceed 30,000 men; for the trains of the first corps must either pre- 
cede the second or be separated from their own corps by it. In the 
former case, the rear of the second corps would be considerably more 
than a day’s march from the head of the column, and its progress 
to the front would be retarded by the intervening wagons; in the 
latter case, the first corps would be separated from its supplies, which 
often would not reach it for days at a time. 

When the force operating in the theater is large, a final organi- 
zation larger than a corps becomes necessary. This organization, 
which is known as an “army,” should consist of not less than three 
por more than six army corps. More than six corps form an un 


*“ The Virginia Campaigu of 1864-65,” p. 4. 
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wieldy army, as was shown in 1870 in the case of the French “ Army 
of the Rhine,” and to lesser degree by the German “Second Army,” 
the former consisting of eight, and the latter of seven, army corps. 
An army of less than three corps is an inconvenient organization, 
as it is impossible to have a reserve in the hands of the army com- 
mander without breaking up the unity of one of the corps. When 
an army consists of less than the number of men requisite for three 
corps, it would be better organized with divisions as the highest unit. 

It is prescribed* that, in the armies of the United States, from 
one-fourth to one-third of the field batteries shall be united into an 
artillery reserve. In all other armies, the artillery reserve has dis- 
appeared, and the guns are found in the divisional and corps artil- 
lery. An artillery reserve rarely produced a result commensurate 
with the number of batteries which it contained; it rarely took 
part in the battle in time to make its weight felt, and it required 
exceptionally open country for its effective use. As corps artillery 
the same number of guns are much more effective; they march with 
their corps, instead of following at the rear of the columns, and are 
not deadened unconsciously by the name reserve. Russia has, indeed, 
gone to the extreme of placing all the guns in the divisional artil- 
lery. In all armies but our own, the artillery reserve may be 
regarded as a thing of the past, and an army may be generally de- 
fined simply as an aggregation of army corps. 

Proportions of the Three Arms.— According to NApo eon, if the 
infantry of an army were represented by unity, the artillery should 
be one-eighth and the cavalry one-fourth, or in a mountainous coun- 
try one-fifth. In the German army at the present time, the cavalry 
compared to the infantry is a little more than one-eighth and the 
artillery nearly one-seventh. In the French army, the proportion 
of cavalry is slightly less, and that of the artillery a trifle greater. 
These proportions are based on the total strength of thearmy. With 
an active army in the field, the proportion of cavalry would proba- 
bly be considerably greater, for large numbers of infantry and artil- 
lery are often held in garrison or on the lines of communication, 
while the cavalry is almost entirely at the front. 

The question of the proper proportion of the three arms cannot, 
however, be definitely determined, for it depends upon many con- 
siderations, such as the nature of the theater of operations, the 
composition of the enemy’s forces, the special adaptability of the 

*“ Troops in Campaign,’ par. 23. 


+ Germany has 538 battalions, 465 squadrons, and 434 batteries. France has 561 battalions, 
420 squadrons, and 480 batteries. 
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people of the country to one arm or another, and even upon the 
casualties of the campaign. 

The proportion of artillery is generally from three to four guns 
for every thousand men of the other arms of the service; but in a 
mountainous or heavily wooded country, this proportion would have 
to be reduced, as it would, indeed, in.any country where the roads 
are few and poor. In Lombardy, in 1859, the French found it im- 
possible, owing to the narrow roads and marshy fields, to get all 
their guns into action, though they had only three guns to a thou- 
sand men. The heavy woods of Virginia offered equal, or greater 
obstacles. General Grant says: “Artillery is very useful when it 
can be brought into action, but it is a very burdensome luxury 
where it cannot be used. Before leaving Spottsylvania, therefore, 
I sent back to the defences of Washington over one hundred pieces 
of artillery, with the horses and caissons. This relieved the road 
over which we were to march of more than 200 six-horse teams, and 
still left us more artillery than could be advantageously used.” * 


In SHERMAN’s march to the sea, and in his subsequent campaign 
in the Carolinas, his artillery was reduced to one gun to every thou- 
sand men of the other arms. On the other hand, the Germans, in 


1870, had nearly four guns to a thousand men of other arms, and 
used them with great effect. The difference between the “dirt”’ 
roads of the Southern States and the broad and hard chaussées of 
France is sufficient to account for this difference in the proportion 
of artillery. 

In the latter part of a campaign, the proportion of artillery is 
generally greater than at the beginning. The brunt of the fighting 
falls upon the infantry, however daringly, vigorously, and effectively 
the artillery may be used. The infantry divisions are rapidly de- 
pleted, while the number of guns practically remains the same; for 
the destruction of matériel is comparatively slight. In the Franco- 
German War, notwithstanding the admirable methods of recruiting 
the German Army, the army corps were at times reduced temporarily 
to 15,000, or even as low as 7,000 men, while the number of guns 
remained unchanged. Nor was this increased proportion undesira- 
ble; for an infantry weak in numbers or morale needs, even more 
than ever, the support of a large and efficient artillery. 

While the proportion of artillery to the infantry cannot be defi- 
nitely fixed, it may safely be prescribed that the guns with an army 
should be as many as can be promptly brought upon the field of 


* Memoirs, Vol. II., p. 241. 
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battle and effectively used there. Malvern Hill and Sedan bear wit- 
ness that, under favorable circumstances, artillery may, almost alone, 
crush an opposing army. 

The proportion of cavalry varies exceedingly. In SHeriman’s 
army in the Shenandoah Valley the cavalry comprised somewhat 
less than one-fifth of the entire force. In SHeRMAN’s march to the 
sea it formed only one-fifteenth of the army. When the Germans 
entered France, in 1870, their cavalry constituted between one-ninth 
and one-eighth of their entire strength, the three German armies 
(aggregating 447,000 men) containing 336 squadrons. On the sub- 
ject of the proper proportion of cavalry, HoHENLOHE says: ‘“Con- 
sidering the great importance of the possession of a large mass of 
cavalry, and the immense advantage which a superior force of cav- 
alry will give us at once over the enemy, in that it will blindfold 
him and open our eyes, will shut him in closely and give us all free- 
dom, and will tie his hands while it will assist us to strike, we can- 
not have too many cavalry. The answer to the question is, there- 
fore, simple: We must have as many regiments of cavalry as pos- 
sible.” With us the proportion should be such as to enable our 
cavalry speedily to overwhelm any to which it may be opposed, 
whatever the proportion may be to the other arms.* The extended 
use that may be made of cavalry in raids and in dismounted fighting 
would render it much easier to have the proportion too small than 
too large. 

SPECIAL TROOPS. 


The troops of the Engineer and Signal Corps, the Medical Depart- 
ment, and the Quartermaster’s Corps (if there be one), may be classed 
as special troops. To this classification belong also troops employed 
in the construction and management of military railroads; but in 
the service of the United States the duties performed elsewhere by 
these troops would probably be performed by the Quartermaster’s 
Department, or by people in the employment of the railroad com- 
panies. 

Engineers.—In the United States army, the engineers perform the 
duties of sappers, miners and pontoniers. In the War of Secession, 
owing to the presence of many skilled mechanics in the ranks of 
the line, and the lack of a sufficient body of engineer troops, the 
engineers were obtained mainly by details from the infantry; and 
it was found best to make the details permanent, as the troops once 


*The Mexican army can put in the field 8,000 regular cavalry. This can be increased 
from the reserve of the permanent army and the general reserve to 26,000. This is the largest 
force of cavalry that our armies seem at all likely to encounter. 
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instructed in engineer duties were hard to replace, and were more 
valuable as engineers than they would have been as infantry. In 
the Army of the Cumberland the men were detailed individually 
from the different regiments, and then grouped into an engineer 
brigade. In the Army of the Potomac the better plan of detailing 
organizations was adopted, the Fifteenth and Fiftieth New York 
Volunteers, which had an unusual number of sailors and mechanics 
in their ranks, being detailed by General McCLELLAN as engineers, 
and remaining on that duty during the war. In the campaign in 
the Carolinas, there were two small regiments of volunteer “ engineers 
and mechanics” attached to SHERMAN’s headquarters. In every case 
the engineer troops were trained as infantry, and were available as 
such in case of emergency, but they were not habitually so used. 

In the campaign in Virginia, in 1864, the Engineer Brigade ( Fif- 
teenth and Fiftieth New York Volunteers) was attached to General 
GRANT’s headquarters, and during the compaign to the James it was, 
as a body, kept at the Engineer Depot at Washington. Eleven com- 
panies of the Fiftieth New York were, however, detached and 
assigned to the Army of the Potomac, being united with the engi- 
neer battalion (regular), under the command of the chief engineer 
of that army. One company of these volunteer engineers, with a 
bridge train, was attached to each corps. The remaining companies 
and the engineer battalion, in charge of the reserve ponton and 
tool train, were at MEApDE’s headquarters. The corps bridge train 
was able to span a stream 300 yards wide; the capacity of the 
reserve train much exceeded this. A bridge across the James River, 
between Windmill Point and Fort Powhatan, thrown by the troops 
of the latter, was over 700 yards in length. . 

In the German army, each division has a bridge train with 
materiel for a bridge thirty-five meters long, and the army corps has 
a larger train, able to throw a bridge 125 meters in length; the 
length of the combined bridge trains of the corps being thus 195 
meters, or about 213 yards. 

Combining the results of German experience with those of our 
own, it may be said that each army corps should have a battalion 
of engineer troops and a bridge train capable of spanning a stream 
300 yards wide. This is considerably in excess of the proportion 
of engineers in our armies in the War of Secession; but there is no 
danger of having too many engineer soldiers attached to a corps, as 
they are always useful, often indispensable, and in an emergency 
can serve as infantry. A portion of the engineer and bridge train 
might be assigned to a division when detached, but such partition 
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of the bridge train should not be habitual. General J. C. Duang, 
U. 8. A., formerly Chief Engineer of the Army of the Potomac, 
far from favoring the assignment of bridge trains to divisions, pre- 
fers the consolidation of the bridge trains into an army train. “It 
was always necessary,” he says, ‘to maintain a large reserve force of 
men and materiel at the army headquarters; and very frequently all 
the detachments were called in and concentrated at one or two 
points. Our experience during the late war would indicate, that, as 
a general rule, the engineer troops and matériel should be concen- 
trated at the headquarters of the army, temporary detachments 
being sent off as circumstances may require.”* It may, then, be pre- 
scribed that the bridge train of the corps should, as a rule, be kept 
intact; that provision should be made for uniting the bridge trains 
of the several corps under the Chief Engineer of the army when- 
ever such combination may be expedient; and that it may often be 
advisable to maintain a reserve of engineer soldiers and materiel at 
the headquarters of the army. 


The engineer battalion assigned to each corps would probably 
consist of four companies, of: four officers and 150 men each.t The 
engineer train of each corps would consist of about fifty-three six- 
mule and five four-mule wagons.t In the German army pioneers 
accompanying a cavalry division are transported in wagons. It 
would probably be better in the United States army to have such 
pioneers mounted, and their necessary tools carried on pack mules. 


Signal Corps.—The Signal Corps is charged with the manage- 
ment of the field telegraph, the military balloons, and the service 
of signaling generally. A company of signal troops, consisting of 


* Letter to the author in response to inquiries on this subject. 

+The strength of the American engineer battalion in time of war cannot be definitely 
stated. Revised Statutes, Sections 1154 and 1155, fix the organization of the battalion at five 
companies, and that of each company at ten sergeants, ten corporals, two musicians, and as 
many privates of the first class, not exceeding sixty-four, and as many privates of the second 
class, not exceeding sixty-four, as the President may direct. In the Engineer Battalion as it 
now exists (1893), the fifth company is a skeleton, and the other four are not equal in strength. 
The number of officers attached to a company may be regulated by the Chief of Engineers. 
In the war organization suggested above, it is assumed that analogy to the infantry, when 
used on the field of battie, would, in time of war, make four companies the proper number for 
an engineer battalion. The strength of each company is taken at the present legal maximum. 

tThe “reserve” ponton train consists of 42 eight-mule ponton carriages. 2 eight-mule 
trestle carriages, 16 eight-mu'‘e chess carriages, 1 six-mule tool wagon and 1 six-mule forge 
wagon. The “advance guard” ponton train, which is the kind generally accompanying a 
corps, consists of 42 six-mule ponton carriages, 2 six-mule trestle carriages, 6 six-mule chess 
carriages, 1 six-mule tool wagon and 1 six-mule forge wagon. There is no definite data on 
which to base the composition of the rest of the engineer train of the corps. An approximate 
estimate, based, with some modification, on foreign organization, would suggest 4 four-mule 
wagons, containing intrenching tools and other implements of engineering work, 1 baggage 
wagon and 1 six-mule store wagon. 
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tive officers and 175 enlisted men, and provided with matériel suffi- 
cient for fifty miles of portable telegraph line, should be attached to 
each corps. Detachments from this force may, when necessary, be 
assigned to detached divisions. The field telegraph train of the 
army corps consists of one battery wagon, four wire wagons, and 
four lance trucks. 

Medical Department.—To each regiment are assigned three medi- 
cal officers, two non-commissioned officers, and eight privates of the 
hospital corps; to each squadron of cavalry, one medical officer, one 
non-commissioned officer and four privates of the same corps; and 
to each battery, one medical officer and one hospital private. To 
each brigade is assigned a chief medical officer with one non-com- 
missioned officer and one private of the hospital corps; and to each 
division a medical director, with one non-commissioned officer and 
one private of the same corps. In addition to the above, is the sani- 
tary organization proper of the division, consisting of one bearer 
company, one ambulance company, and one field hospital with ac- 
commodations for 500 patients; giving a total strength of forty-four 
medical officers and 274 enlisted men of the hospital corps to the 
division. The duties of the bearer company are to establish a dress- 
ing station and carry the wounded to it. Here the wounded receive 
such bandaging and attendance as is necessary before their removal 
to the field hospital. Minor surgical operations are performed, as 
well as more important ones that will not admit of delay. Theam- 
bulance company conveys the wounded to the field hospitals. 

In addition to the above, each corps has a medical director and 
a reserve of men and matériel sufficient to expand the capacity of 
the field hospitals to at least 2,000 patients. Three medical officers 
and ten enlisted men of the hospital corps are attached to the regi- 
ment of corps cavalry; and the same number are assigned to the 
medical service of the special troops as to other bodies of the same 
size. 

General hospitals, to which the sick and wounded are sent for 
extended treatment, are established farther to the rear, either at the 
base of operations or at convenient points on the line of communi- 
cation with the base. They are not, asa rule, under the charge of 
the general commanding the army in the field; but he should detail 
suitable officers of the medical or other staff corps to hunt out ma- 
lingerers and shirks who would otherwise hang around the hospitals 
indefinitely. At the beginning of the campaign of 1813 in Spain, 
confidential officers, commissioned by WELLINGTON to detect abuse- 
in the general hospitals, returned so many skulkers to duty that a 
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single division alone recovered 600 bayonets in a month.* Similar 
methods were successfully employed by General ScHoriEeLp in the 
Army of the Ohio in 1864. 

Military Police.—In most armies the military police, or gendar- 
merié, constitute a body of special troops; but in the armies of the 
United States it has been customary to detail organizations for duty 
as provost guard, preference being given to regiments or battalions 
which have suffered severely in action, and especially to those which 
have conducted themselves with great credit. ‘It is believed that in 
an American army this system would produce better results than one 
based on the employment of special gendarmerie. 

The provost guard of an army corps is of varying size, but rarely 
exceeds a full battalion or a depleted regiment. In an independent 
division it is rarely more than a full company or a weak battalion. 
In the Army of the Potomac, under General Mrapg, the provost 
guard consisted of two regiments of cavalry and three of infantry, 
none, however, of full strength. In the Franco-German War, the 
headquarters guard at the King’s headquarters consisted of a de- 
tachment of military gendarmerie and a force of 250 infantry and 180 
cavalry. ' 

THE TRAIN. 

Arrangements should be made for promptly supplying the infan- 
try with 200 rounds of ammunition per man, and the artillery with 
270 rounds per gun. One hundred rounds of cartridges are carried 
by the men on their persons, the small-arm ammunition wagons 
carry 36 additional rounds per man, and 64 rounds more per man 
are carried in the ammunition column. With each field battery 231 
rounds per gun are carried (42 in each limber, and 126 in each of 
the nine caissons), the remaining 42 rounds per gun being with the 
ammunition column. The same number of rounds per gun is pro- 
vided for the horse batteries, but as the caissons with those batteries 
have only two chests, only 168 rounds per gun are carried with the 
batteries, the remaining rounds (105 per gun) being with the ammu- 
nition column.t The ammunition column is attached to the corps 
artillery, and is under charge of an artillery officer. It is divided 
into four sections, one for each division and:one for the corps 
artillery. The personnel of the ammunition column should consist 


* NAPIER. 

+The Germans provide 170 rounds of ammunition for each infantryman, and 289 rounds 
for the eight-centimeter and 262 for the nine-centimeter gun. The greatest number of rounds 
fired by a battery ina single battle in the Franco-German War was 245 rounds per gun fired by 
a Wurtemburg battery at Villiers‘Champigny. At Nicopolis, in 1877, a Russian battery fired 
180 rounds per gun. 
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of trained artillerists, the column forming a reserve of men and 
horses for the batteries. Ordinarily the personnel of the ammuni- 
tion column should be equivalent to that of two batteries. 

In addition to the ammunition column is a corps train, carrying 
five days’ supplies of rations and forage. It should ordinarily be 
divided into four parts; namely, three provision columns and one 
forage column. The provision columns would generally be each 
divided into two equal parts, one of which might accompany a 
division, or they might be all kept together in the corps train, as 
might be most expedient. If forage can be obtained plentifully in 
the theater of operations, only one day’s supply is carried by the 
train. 

In addition to the above, is a baggage train carrying the neces- 
sary camp equipage of the several headquarters. For the corps 
headquarters six six-mule wagons may be allowed; for each division 
headquarters, three; for each brigade headquarters, two; and for 
the headquarters of each regiment, one. 

Horse Depot.— Accompanying the army corps, and pertaining to 
the Quartermaster’s Department, should be a horse depot, contain- 
ing a reserve of 100 horses and 100 mules to replace losses in the 
corps. 

The Total Corps Transportation.—The number of wagons accom- 
panying an army corps is necessarily very great. An approximate 
estimate, based on the assumption that the load for an army wagon 
is 2,500 lbs., plus the forage of the team for five days;* the weight 
of the artillery ammunition, 18 lbs. gross per round; the weight 
of 1,000 rounds of rifie cartridges (new model), 76 Ibs.; the weight 
of the soldier’s ration, 4 lbs. gross; ana the forage ration 9 and 12 
lbs. for a mule and horse respectively, gives for the total trans- 
portation of an army corps at full strength, 50 six-horse, 802 
six-mule, 61 four-mule, 4 four-horse, 162 two-horse, and 7 one-horse 
vehicles, exclusive of the wagons and caissons attached to the bat- 


teries.f 

*See “Army Transportation,’ by General S. B. HOLABIRD, U.S. A., Ordnance Notes, No. 189. 

+ The corps transportation in detail is as follows: 

Each battalion, 1 wagon. 

Each regiment, 3 battalion wagons (as above), 1 headquarters wagon, 1 medical wagon. 
and 2 small-arm ammunition wagons, Total, 5 six-mule and 2 four-mule wagons. 

Each brigade, 15 six-mule and_6 four-mule regimental wagons (as above), and 2 head- 
quarters wagons. Total, 17 six-mule and 6 four-mule wagons. 

Each division, 51 six-mule and 18 four-mule brigade wagons (as above), 3 headquarters 
wagons, 10 six-mule wagons (hospital corps), 2 two-horse wagons (medicine), 50 
ambulances (two-horse), and 2 water-carts (one-horse). Total, 64 six-mule, 18 four 

. mule, 52 two-horse and 2 one-horse wagons. 
Army corps, 192 six-mule, 54 four-mule, 156 two-horse, and 6 one-horse division wagons 
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The number of wagons accompanying a German army corps, as 
given by Bronsart von ScHELLENDORF, is 775 two-horse, 261 four- 
horse, and 469 six-horse wagons. This may be regarded as a mini- 
mum estimate. Colonel Exner, on the same subject, says: “ While 
it has been the constant aim of the authorities to reduce the number 
of wagons to what absolute necessity requires, the train of an army 
corps at present comprises at least 1,700 wagons and 6,000 horses.” 


In the Army of the Potomac, the number of wagons, in 1862, 
was in the proportion of 49 to 1,000 men. In 1864, it had been 
reduced to 34, and in the final campaign, to 22 to 1,000 men. This 
was at the rate of less than 700 toa full corps of 30,000 combatants, 
with its complete allowance of special and train troops. It should, 
however, be observed that the Army of the Potomac was generally 
operating at only a short distance from its base. Moreover, Ameri- 
can armies have usually had fewer impedimenta than those of Europe. 


The service of the train should be performed by men regularly 
enlisted in a quartermaster’s corps. If such a corps do not exist, 
the service must be performed by men detailed from the line or by 
hired civilians. The former method is open to the serious objection 
that it would reduce the fighting strength; the latter is objection- 
able as a matter of discipline. The following description of the 
condition of affairs in the United States army during the War of 
Secession deserves attention: “As soon as our regiments arrived at 
their posts, details began to be made for all the uses of administra- 
tion—details in the trains, in the hospitals, at headquarters, for 
engineers, for telegraph corps, for the postoffice, for ordnance duty, 
for permanent hospitals, for store-houses, for bake-houses, as clerks, 
aus mechanics, as sick bearers. Then came that greatest of all 


(as above ), 6 headquarters wagons, 7 wagons of the hospital reserve (5 six-mule, 1 
two-horse, and 1 one-horse), 54 six-mule and 4 four-mule wagons of the engineer 
train, 5 two-horse and 4 four-horse wagons of the signal train, and 6 six-mule and 1 
four-mule wagons belonging to the regiment of cavalry. [The organization of the 
cavalry regi. nents at present provides for one wagon to each troop. This is mainly 
in view of frontier service. In operations in a more thickly settled region, it is be- 
lieved that two wagons to asquadron would be sufficient. Even these might better 
be replaced with pack-mules. The four-mule wagon is an ammunition wagon.] 
Total, 263 six-mule. 59 four-mule,4 four-horse, 162 two-horse and 7 one-horse wagons, 
besides the ammunition, forage and provision columns. 

The ammunition column consists of 46 caissons. containing artillery ammunition; 69 
six-mule wagons, carrying ammunition for the infantry; a battery-wagon and 
forge; 3 spare gun-carriages with limbers, and 2 escort wagons. 

Five days’ forage for the cavalry, artillery, horse depot and staff horses, requires for its 
transportation 125 six-mule wagons. 

For every 25 wagons there are one wagon-master, one assistant. wagon-master, and four 
extra teamsters. 

Five days’ rations are required for 43,191 men, and the transportation for the same will 
be 344 six-mule wagons. 
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enemies of ‘fighting strength reports,’ a quartermaster’s depart- 
ment. * * * The worst of all this was that so-called staff 
officers, at the heads of these departments, would by some means 
learn the names of the best men in the regiments, who, by their 
character gave tone to all about them, and these men would be 
detailed by name, until a regiment. would be left at the end of six 
months with a full complement of officers, a thousand men on its 
rolls, and about three hundred in its ranks, and these the miserable 
remainder after subtracting its best components.” * 

The extent to which this evil of taking men away from the 
colors was carried has hardly been adequately set forth in the above 
quotation. In the Army of the Cumberland, out of a total strength 
of 122,708 men, 8,184 were present on extra or special duty, and 
12,962 absent on detached service, making a total of 20,962 men, or 
more than seventeen per cent. of the entire army detached from the 
fighting organizations. The extravagance of such details was marked ; 
the number of men in the spécial services being greater, by at least 
one-third, than would have been the case had the same service been 
performed by organizations of specially trained troops. If the 
Army of the Cumberland had had in its ranks at Chickamauga all 
the men needlessly detached from the colors, the result of that great 
battle might have been different. 


THE STAFF. 


The commanding general is charged with the maintenance of 
the efficiency of his army and the proper conduct of military opera- 
tions; and his responsibility extends to multifarious details, a per- 
sonal supervision of which is beyond the physical and mental power 
of any one individual. The army must be clothed, fed, paid, pro- 
vided with medical attention and supplied with ammunition; dis- 
cipline must be maintained and enforced by legal methods; the con- 
dition of the army must be constantly known by its chief; informa- 
tion of the enemy must be gained; the orders of the commander 
must be accurately drawn up and promptly communicated ; and, on 
the field of battle, the commander must have means of obtaining 
prompt reports from every portion of his command, and needs some- 
one to represent him in emergencies where the issuing or interpre- 
tation of an order may not admit of a reference of the matter to the 
personal attention of the chief.+ 


* General HAZEN in “ The School and the Army in France and Germany.” 

+ The necessity of having a staff officer at a distant point of the field is illustrated by the 
following extract from GRANT’s “ Memoirs”: “ BURNSIDE on the left had got up to within a few 
hundred yards of Spottsylvania Court House, completely turning LEE’s right. He was not 
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These details are attended to by the staff; and on the quality of 
the staff depends in the highest degree the efficiency of the army. 
“The staff is to the army what steam is to a locomotive. The ma- 
chine itself may be of the highest order, the engineer who directs 
it may be a man of first-class talent, but without the motive power 
of steam it is merely a huge collection of well-polished material.” * 
In the German army an alternation of staff and line duty is so 
arranged that a staff officer can never lose touch with the line. 
Indeed, an intimate connection of the staff and line is essential to 
the efficiency of the former, and it may in general be said that 
nothing is more injurious to the efficiency of an army than the 
complete segregation of the staff and line. 

The composition and duties of the several staff corps of the 
United States army are set forth in the Army Register and the Army 
Regulations. It remains to consider only the organization and du- 
ties of the staff of an American army in the field. 

The most important member of the staff (as the name implies) 
is the chief-of-staff. It is his function to relieve the commander of 
all annoyance in regard to details, and thus leave the mind of the 
latter free to grapple with the strategical and tactical problems 
which continually confront him. The chief-of-staff gives expression 
in written orders to the will of the commander, and to him is ad- 
dressed all correspondence from all other members of the staff and 
subordinate commanders with the commanding general. He is 
responsible for all details involved in the general instructions of the 
commander relative to the marching, camping, and security of the 
army; he performs such functions pertaining to the commander as 
may be delegated to him; he sees that the orders given are properly 
executed; and he must be prepared to render to the chief, at any 
moment, an accurate account of the numbers, position, and condi- 
tion of any part of the general command. It is not the duty of the 
chief-of-staff to prepare a plan of campaign or battle for his chief; 
his opinions, like those of any other subordinate, should be given 
only when called for. Instances have, it is true, been often men- 
tioned where the chief-of-staff. was commander in all but name, but 


aware of the alvantage he had gained, and I, being with the troops where the heavy fighting 
was, did not know of it at the time. He had gained his position with but little fighting, and 
almost without loss. BURNSIDE’s position now separated him widely from WRIGHT'S corps, 
the corps nearest to him. At night he was ordered to join on to this. This brought him back 
about a mile, and lost to us an important advantage. I attach no blame to BURNSIDE for this, 
but I do to myself for not having had a staff officer with him to report to me his position.”— 
Grant's‘ Memoirs,” Vol. 1I., page 225. 
* WOLSELEY. 
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such cases have been extremely rare and not always well authenti- 
cated. * 

The Military Staff—The chief-of-staff should have under his 
command such officers of the Adjutant-General’s and Inspector- 
General’s Departments as may be necessary members of the com- 
mander’s staff. These, with the aides-de-camp of the commanding 
general, the provost-marshal-general, the chief signal officer, and 
the chiefs of artillery, cavalry and engineers, constitute the military 
staff in contradistinction to the administrative staff. 

In time of war, the essential requisites for an aide-de-camp are 
intelligence, presence of mind and mental readiness, combined with 
energy, courage, discretion, tact and good health. The aide should 
have a military education, should be a good horseman, and should 
always be able to give a clear statement of the military situation in 
any part of the field or theater which he may have visited. 

The provost-marshal-general is charged with the preservation of 
a proper police throughout the army, with the protection of the 
inhabitants from pillage and violence, with the arrest of stragglers 
and deserters, with the control of camp followers, and with the 
custody of prisoners of war and deserters from the enemy. He is 
chief of the secret service and commander of the provost guard, 
though the immediate command of this body is generally delegated 
to another officer, who also takes charge of the headquarters camp. 
The field post office is under the charge of the provost-marshal- 
general, who makes the necessary regulations for its service in all 
things not prescribed by the Postmaster-General. The service of 
the field post office, if not performed by civilian employes of the 
Post Office Department, should be placed in the hands of general 
service clerks. 

The chief signal officer has charge of the military telegraph, 
signal stations, and balloons, and is in general command of all sig- 
nal troops of the army. 

The chief of artillery has general charge of the artillery matériel 
of the army, is the inspector of the artillery, and is the principal 
assistant of the commanding general in everything pertaining to 


* SCHWARTZENBERG’S Chief-of-staff, RADETZKY, was given the credit for planning the battle 
of Leipsic, but afterwards the credit for RADETZKY’s own great victory at Novara was given to 
his chief-of-staff, Hess. BLUCHER was unable to comprehend the simplest strategical combi- 
nation, and was totally dependent upon GNEISENAU for his plans; and it is well known that 
VON MOLTKE was the real commander of the army of which King WILLIAM was the nominal 
chief; but, in most cases, the chief-of-staff has been a valuable manager of details, and nothing 
more. FREDERICK THE GREAT was his own chief-of-staff, and the same was true of General 
SHERMAN at a later date; but neither of these commanders ever had an army of the magnitude 
of those that now take the field. 
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that arm. He does not exercise actual command, except when as- 
signed to it by the commanding general, as in the case of the com- 
bined action of the artillery of two or more corps. Formerly the 
chief of artillery commanded the artillery reserve. 

The duties of the chief of cavalry are analogous to those of the 
chief of artillery. When the cavalry divisions are combined, he 
assumes command of the united cavalry. 

The duties of the chief engineer officer are also analogous to 
those of the chief of artillery. He takes general charge of all engi- 
neering operations on a large scale, such as throwing a bridge over 
a large river, where the bridge trains of two or more corps have to 
be combined. 

The Administrative Staff—The chief ordnance officer, chief quar. 
termaster, chief commissary of subsistence, chief paymaster, medi- 
cal director, judge advocate, and commissary of musters, with such 
assistants of their respective corps as they may need, constitute the 
administrative staff. 

The judge advocate at the headquarters of the army supervises 
the proceedings of courts martial, military commissions, courts of 
inquiry, ete. 

The commissary of musters is charged with making all musters 
into and out of the military service, and exercises general supervision 
over all muster and pay rolls. 

The chief ordnance officer is charged with the supply of ammu- 
nition, arms, artillery carriages, and equipments for the troops of 
the three arms. 

The chief quartermaster is responsible for providing the army 
with forage, transportation, clothing, camp and garrison equipage, 
and for the management of the trains. 

The chief commissary of subsistence is charged with providing 
food for the army, and the chief paymaster is responsible for the 
payment of the troops. 

The medical director has charge of the hospital and ambulance 
service, and everything pertaining to the care of the sick and 
wounded. The troops of the hospital corps are under his command. 
Any civilian society for the aid of the sick and wounded (such as 
the Sanitary Commission during the War of Secession), should be re- 
quired to havea representative at the headquarters of the command- 
ing general, as a sine qua non to its official recognition, or even tol- 
eration. Such representative should be held responsible for the 
equitable distribution of all supplies contributed to the sick and 
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wounded by the society, and to this end should be required to confer 
with the medical director. 

It is the rule in most armies for the chiefs of the staff depart- 
ments of an army in the field to communicate with the heads of 
their respective departments at the War Office through the chief-of- 
staff of the army with which they are,serving. It isdeemed neces. 
sary that every staff officer should feel that the commander of the 
army with which he is serving is first, and above all, his chief. The 
avoidance of friction, and perhaps the safety of the army itself, re- 
quires that there should be nothing with the army that is not under 
the control of its commander. Among the many evils of organiza- 
tion in the French army in 1870-71—evils sufficient to neutralize 
bravery and make victory impossible—the independence of the sev- 
eral military departments was one of the most prominent. Vinoy 
says: “The concentration of the various military departments, 
despite the zeal of each, produced everywhere difficulties and delays 
which were irritating and much to be regretted. The artillery and 
engineers, during the siege [of Paris] were entirely distinct from, 
and independent of, the commanding officers of corps and divisions, 
and the confusion consequent on these arrangements caused disas- 
trous consequences. Batteries were often built, armed, and even 
opened fire without the commandant of the troops in the immediate 
vicinity being informed; the batteries being thus unsupported and 
in danger of capture.” 

In the supply departments this condition of affairs led to still 
greater evils; and in the military renaissance of France, following 
her crushing disasters, a change in the methods of administration 
was effected. All commanders of army corps in time of peace, and 
all commanders of armies in time of war, have absolute control over 
the supplies necessary for their troops. The officer of a supply de- 
partment on the staff of such a commander merely has to submit his 
observations to the general and ask his orders in writing. These or- 
ders received, the responsibility of the staff officer ceases, no matter 
how extraordinary the act of the general may be; the latter alone 
is responsible to the Minister of War. It is the duty of the staff 
officers of the supply departments to keep their chiefs at the War 
Office promptly and fully informed of the needs of the army, and to 
see that there is no unnecessary delay in obtaining and issuing the 
needed supplies. It is the great object and duty of the entire staff 
to secure the harmonious action of all parts of the army towards a 
common end. 

The staff of a commander should never be any larger than neces- 
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sity absolutely demands. The most successful generals have, as a 
rule, had small, but carefully selected and efficient, staffs. BRonsart 
yon SCHELLENDORF (probably the first authority in existence on the 
subject of staff duty) says: ‘There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that the addition of every individual not absolutely required on a 
staff, is initself an evil. In the first place, it unnecessarily weakens 
the strength of a regiment from which an officer is taken; and again, 
it increases the difficulty of providing the staff with quarters, which 
tells on the troops which may be quartered in the same place; and 
these are quite ready enough, as it is, to occasionally look with a cer- 
tain amount of dislike—though in most cases it is entirely uncalled 
for—on the personnel of the higher staffs. Finally, it should be re- 
membered —and this is the most weighty argument against the pro- 
ceeding —that idleness is at the root of all mischief. An unnecessarily 
numerous staff of officers cannot always find duty and occupation 
sufficient for its mental and physical welfare; and its superfluous 
energies soon make themselves felt in every conceivable kind of ob- 
jectionable way. Experience, at any rate, shows that whenever a 
staff is unnecessarily numerous, the ambitious before long take to 
intrigue, the litigious soon produce general friction, and the vain are 
never satisfied. These feelings, so common to human nature, even 
if all present, are considerably counteracted, if the persons to whom 
they apply have plenty of hard work. Besides, the numbers of the 
staff being few, there is all the greater choice in the selection of the 
men who are to fill posts on it.* 

General Granv’s staff, in the Virginia campaign, consisted of one 
chief-of-staff, two military secretaries, seven aides-de-camp, two as- 
sistant adjutants general, one assistant inspector general, one chief 
quartermaster, with one assistant quartermaster, one chief commis- 
sary of subsistence, with one assistant commissary of subsistence, 
one chief engineer, one provost marshal general, and one assistant 
provost marshal general. In rank, the staff consisted of five briga- 
dier generals, one colonel, nine lieutenant-colonels, four captains, 
and one lieutenant; total, twenty officers. This was a thoroughly 
good working staff. It did not contain a superfluous member, nor 
did it lack a necessary one. 

The staff of an army corps should consist of one assistant adju- 
tant general, one chief quartermaster, one chief commissary of sub- 
sistence, one commissary of musters, one assistant inspector general, 
one chief engineer, one medical director, one chief paymaster, one 
chief signal officer, one ordnance officer, one judge advocate, and the 


*“ The Duties of the General Staff” (translated by HARE), Vol. II., p. 35. 
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authorized aides-de-camp of the corps commander. The senior officer 
of artillery of the corps, in addition to his other duties, acts as chief 
of artillery. The staff of the corps does not always contain a pay- 
master, signal officer, or ordnance officer. The chief of artillery of 
the corps may also perform the duties of chief ordnance officer, and 
the senior officer of the signal troops may also act as chief signal 
officer of the corps. 

The staff of a division should consist of an assistant adjutant gen- 
eral, an assistant inspector general, a chief quartermaster, a chief 
commissary of subsistence, a medical director, an acting judge advo- 
cate, an assistant commissary of musters, a provost marshal, and the 
authorized personal aides. On every staff the medical director may 
be assisted by one or more officers of his corps. The duties of ord- 
nance, engineer, and signal officers, on the staff of a division com- 
mander may often be performed by the aides. 

The brigade staff needs only an acting assistant adjutant general, 
a quartermaster, a commissary of subsistence, a surgeon, and the 
aides of the brigadier-general. 

In addition to the officers, the staff comprises clerks and messen- 
gers, who should never be taken from the line, if it can possibly be 
avoided, but should be taken from a non-combatant general service 
corps. It cannot be too often said, nor too strongly emphasized, 
that the fighting force should be left intact, and that all encroach- 
ments upon it by details should be jealously guarded against. Noth- 
ing but death, disease, or capture by the enemy, should ever reduce 
the number of effectives with the colors. 

Twelve clerks and five messengers may be allowed to each divi- 
sion.* In addition to these, each paymaster, quartermaster, and 
commissary of subsistence, should have one non-combatant clerk. 
The clerks of the quartermaster and the commissary of subsistence 
should preferably be a quartermaster-sergeant and commissary-ser- 
geant respectively. 

Eighteen clerks and eight messengers would probably suffice for 
the headquarters of an army corps. In time of war, two clerks and 
two messengers should suffice for each brigade. 

The following tables give the strength and composition of the 
larger units of an army of the United States at war strength: 


* SHERIDAN’S division, consisting of twenty-eight regiments, had, on December 31, 186:;, 
twelve clerks, enlisted men detailed from the line. At present the number of clerks at the 
headquarters of the several departments varies from ten to fourteen, and the numberof mes- 
sengers from four to six. 

+ No positive data is available on which to base the estimate of the number of genera! 
service clerks needed for the different headquarters. The above is believed to be not far from 
the required number, though it probably is not strictly accurate. 
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When a division is detached as a distinct unit its composition 
will often vary from the above. Generally, it will be reinforced with 
several batteries of artillery, and always, except in a very moun- 
tainous country, at least a squadron of cavalry will be assigned to it. 
If, however, the division be detached to occupy a region already 
conquered, its own divisional cavalry could generally be reduced, 
and it might even be possible to dispense altogether with the cav- 
alry usually assigned to it. 

The difference between the “fighting strength” and the “ration 
strength” of the corps should be noted; the former is (exclusive of 
officers) 38,784, and the latter is 43,191. 
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RANK AND COMMAND. 


The rank of the commanders of the different organizations should 
be as follows: The company should be commanded by a captain; 
the battalion, by a major; the regiment, by a colonel; the brigade, 
by a brigadier-general; the division, by a major-general; and the 
army corps, by a lieutenant-general. An army should be com- 
manded by a general, and an aggregation of armies, by a general- 
in-chief, generalissimo, or captain-general. 

In the United States army rank has never been commensurate 
with command. In the War of Secession major-generals commanded 
divisions, army corps and armies; and General Grant, while com- 
manding forces aggregating more than a million men actually under 
arms, and operating over a théater extending from the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande, had only the rank proper for the commander of an 
army corps. This incongruity was without a single advantageous 
feature, and was open to several cogent objections. Justice to the 
military leaders should have given them rank corresponding to their 
responsibilities, and the interests of discipline would have been sub- 
served by not requiring generals to serve under the orders of com- 
manders holding the same grade as themselves. In NAPOLEON’s 
armies the generals cheerfully served under marshals, and the mar- 
shals loyally obeyed the orders of the Emperor; but the conduct of 
marshals serving under marshals was often insubordinate, and not 
infrequently led to disaster. 


RECRUITMENT. 


The diminution of the effective strength of an army commences 
with the very beginning of a campaign, and generally reaches its 
maximum at the time of greatest fighting, which is generally also 
the period of the greatest fatigue and hardship, and the worst sani- 
tary conditions. In addition to the losses by battle, death and disa- 
bility from disease and exhaustion reduce the list of effectives,* and 
straggling and desertion assist, to a greater or less degree, in deplet- 
ing the strength of the army. Some means must, then, be adopted 
to make good the losses of war, or the army will, sooner or later, be 
brought to a standstill from sheer exhaustion. 

There are two general methods of recruiting an army: Ist. By 
replacing the losses in each regiment with recruits from its own 


*“The Guard Corps left the Rhine on the 3d of August with a strength of about 30,000 
bayonets. It lost nearly 8,000 at St. Privat, and 350 in the battle of Sedan, while on the morn- 
ing of that action it numbered only 13,000 men; on the day of the investment of Paris it had 
only 9,000 bayonets. Thus over 12,000 infantry were deficient owing to losses from fatigue.’’— 
Hohenlohe. 
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regimental depot; 2d. By adding new regiments to the army. The 
first system is undoubtedly the best, and is the one adopted in all 
the great armies of Europe. Recruits joining an old organization 
speedily learn their duties, and take the tone of their more experi- 
enced comrades, from whom they acquire almost unconsciously, a 
great deal of practical military information that is neither taught on 
the drill-ground nor learned from books; they are at once under 
the command of experienced officers, and they are inspired by the 
esprit de corps of « regiment that has a history and has gained con- 
tidence from experience. 

The second system was employed in the armies of the United 
States during the War of Secession, and has met with universal 
condemnation. Veteran regiments were allowed to dwindle away, 
while new ones were raised in which all, from the colonel down, had 
to learn their duties together. As a result, the old organizations 
were often ineffective for want of numerical strength, and the new 
ones were inefficient for want of military training. Altogether, 
the system was so costly, so pernicious, and so demoralizing, that it 
may be regarded as a thing of the past, and the depot system may 
be assumed as the one that will be adopted in our future wars. 

In addition to the organization already given, each regiment of 
infantry should have a depot battalion, to which all recruits should 
be assigned for clothing, equipment, instruction and drill. The 
depot battalion should have its full quota of officers, who might, 
from time to time, be replaced by invalided officers from the front. 
The depot battalion should be kept at full strength, troops drawn 
from it being replaced by fresh recruits. Whenever the casualties 
of the regiment amount to ten per cent., requisition should imme- 
diately be made on the depot battalion for enough men to replace 
the losses, and the reinforcing detachment should be sent from the 
depot to the front under charge of officers and non-commissioned 
officers, who might either be required to join the regiment or return 
to the depot, according to the necessities of the case. 


Each regiment of cavalry should have a corresponding depot 
consisting of two troops; and each artillery regiment, one consisting 
of two batteries. 


DISCIPLINE. 


In addition to proper organization, good discipline is an indis- 
pensable condition to the efficiency of an army. Discipline is that 
quality possessed by efficient soldiers which causes each to appre- 
ciate and accept without question the powers and limitations of his 
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rank; which inspires each with confidence in the military steadfast- 
ness of his comrades, and makes obedience to his lawful superiors 
a second nature. The object of discipline is in every case the same 
—to cause the army, under all circumstances, to respond promptly, 
and with united effort, to the will of the commander— but the means 
to be adopted vary with the nature of the troops. With intelligent 
and zealous volunteers, discipline becomes mainly a matter of instruc- 
tion and guidance; with unwilling conscripts and venal “substi- 
tutes,’ a dread of the consequences of disobedience must be made to 
exceed a fear of the enemy, and discipline must be strict and severe. 

It is not necessary here to consider the details of promoting and 
enforcing discipline; such details can be found in the Army Regu- 
lations, the Articles of War, and treatises on military law. Some 
general remarks on the subject may not, however, be out of place. 

Both rewards and punishments are used as means of promoting 
discipline; the former being, as a rule, more efficacious than the 
latter, as they appeal more strongly to the pride, self-respect and 
better nature of the soldiers, though the latter are necessary for 
many men whose coarser nature renders them insensible to the in- 
fluences of praise or reward. 

In administering punishment it should be borne in mind that 
circumstances in the field are not the same asin garrison. Many 
minor offenses, for which adequate punishment is provided in the 
latter case, must be overlooked in the former; but on the other hand, 
grave military offenses, such as cowardice, insubordination and willful 
neglect of duty, must be punished in the field with promptness and 
unrelenting severity. In every case the spirit, rather than the letter, 
of the law should be observed; and the punishment should be suit- 
able to the offense, and calculated to serve as a deterrent example 
to others. Punishment ordered by a subordinate should never be 
remitted by a commander; but if it be unjust the subordinate should 
be privately ordered to remit it himself. Discipline requires that 
nothing should be done by any officer to weaken the authority of any 
other, whether be be a senior or a junior. 

A commander should never give an order when there is reason 
to believe that its execution will be impossible; for the soldiers 
becoming accustomed to disobeying orders through necessity, will 
fall into the habit of disregarding those that can be obeyed, and dis- 
cipline will be ruined. An order once given should not be revoked, 
or in any manner changed, unless it be.evident that its execution in 
its original form would lead to disastrous results, for soldiers will 
soon lose confidence in a leader who seems to indicate by frequent 
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changes in his orders that he does not know his own mind. When 
the end in view justifies it, any sacrifice, however great, may be 
demanded of soldiers, but useless sacrifices of life, or even of com- 
fort, should be carefully avoided. Soldiers should not, however, be 
in any way pampered, but the full measure of their proper duty 
should be exacted, for idleness and indulgence are scarcely inferior 
to hardship and suffering as an inspiration to discontent. In the 
matter of prompt obedience to orders and regulations every officer 
should be an example to his men, and should remember constantly 
that obedience is the very corner-stone of the military edifice. 

Drill is an important means of promoting discipline, but it is 
merely one of the means, not the end. Many militia organizations 
noted for expertness in certain drills are not in a high state of dis- 
cipline, and faultless evolutions are often seen executed on the stage 
by totally undisciplined people. Drill is an indispensable means of 
imparting military instruction and promoting military efficiency, 
but well-drilled troops (though usually) are not necessarily well- 
disciplined soldiers. 

There are certain outward, signs which are generally evidences 
of discipline, chief of which are a careful attention to the require- 
ments of military etiquette, and ceremonious marks of deference to 
one’s lawful military superiors. But while these visible indications 
of the existence of discipline are highly desirable and should be 
sedulously cultivated, they must not be confounded with the desired 
quality itself. The best evidences of true discipline are found in the 
unmurmuring endurance of hardships by the soldiers, and in their willing, 
energetic and intelligent efforts to perform their whole duty in the presence 
of the enemy. A minimum of stragglers on the march and of skulkers 
in battle is the best proof of good discipline. General Dr CHanau 
says of the Union army in the War of Secession: “At the core, and 
in all that is essential, its discipline is as good as, if not better than, 
that of the European armies; but it has not the external marks, and 
an observer who merely passes through the American army may 
thus be deceived.”* Only he who can perceive the difference between 
outward signs and inward essence, and who appreciates the fact that 
discipline is not secured among all troops by the application of the 
same inflexible rules, can command the best efforts of an army. 

“There is a soul to an army,” says General SHERMAN, “as well as 
to the individual man, and no general can accomplish the full work 
of his army unless he commands the soul of his men as well as their 


*“T” Armée Americaine,” page 243. 
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body and legs.” To appeal to and control this soul of the army, the 
commander must thoroughly understand his men, and know the 
motives which brought them into the ranks, and the impulses which 
rouse their ambition. 

When Casar, finding his troops dismayed by the report that the 
German barbarians whom they were to encounter were a race of 
giants, declared that those who wished to remain behind might do 
so, but that he and the Tenth Legion would march against the enemy, 
he made a direct appeal to the pride of the designated legion, and 
inspired the emulation of the others in such‘a manner as to rouse 
the very soul of hisarmy. 

The greatest leaders have always felt the pulse of their armies, 
as it were, and have keenly touched the national characteristics of 
their troops. Different nations need different inspiration. The 
stirring addresses and orders of NAPOLEON were admirably calculated 
to rouse the enthusiasm of French troops, but such appeals would 
doubtless be coldly received by British soldiers, who might be roused 
to great efforts, perhaps, by an appeal to their sense of duty, but who 
probably care less for abstract ideas of glory than for the practical 
prospect of Jooting a captured town. An imitation of Napoleonic 
addresses by an American commander would be quite as likely to 
excite ridicule as enthusiasm ; but a suitable appeal to the American 
soldier has rarely failed to receive a satisfactory response on the 
battle-field. 

General Meape’s circular to his subordinate commanders, just 
before the battle of Gettysburg, shows that he thoroughly understood 
the nature of American troops. It reads as follows: “The com- 
manding general requests that previous to the engagement soon 
expected with the enemy, corps and all other commanding officers 
address their troops, explaining to them briefly the immense issues 
involved in the struggle. The enemy are on our soil. The whole 
country now looks anxiously to this army to deliver it from the 
presence of the foe. Our failure to do so will leave us no such wel- 
come as the swelling of millions of hearts with pride and joy at our 
success would give to every soldier of this army. Homes, firesides 
and domestic altars are involved. The army has fought well here- 
tofore; it is believed that it will fight more desperately and bravely 
than ever if it is addressed in fitting terms.” There is here no 
appeal to a love of glory, a sense of duty, a greed of spoil, or a spirit 
of revenge. The address is a plain, manly, appeal to the commor 
sense, pride and patriotism of the American soldier, and how well 
it was answered history attests. 
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General Popr’s address to his soldiers on taking command of the 
Army of Virginia was, perhaps, one of the most unfortunate ever 
made toan army. Though issued “with the purpose to create in it 
a feeling of confidence and a cheerful spirit, which was sadly want- 
ing,” it offeuded the men to whom it was addressed by instituting an 
unfavorable comparison of themselves with the Western armies. It 
seemed to contain reflections upon a chief who was beloved by the 
troops addressed, and the general effect was such that even a sullen 
silence on the part of the commander would have been infinitely 
better than his unhappy attempt to rouse the enthusiasm of his 
army.** 

Hatred of, and resentment towards, the enemy are potent stimu- 
lants to the ardor of soldiers, and these sentiments can be appealed 
toin allarmies. Many diverse sentiments may influence the same 
army. In his description of the storming of Badajos, NAPIER gives a 
striking picture of the many influences which intensify the ardor of 
soldiers: “The French, confiding in PatLiivon’s direful skill, watched 
from their lofty station the approach of enemies whom they had 
twice before baffled, and now hoped to drive a third time blasted and 
ruined from the walls. The British, standing in deep columns, were 
as eager to meet that fiery destruction as the others were to pour it 
down, and both were alike terrible for their strength, their discipline, 
and the passions awakened in their resolute hearts. Former failures 
there were to avenge, and on both sides leaders who furnished no 
excuse for weakness in the hour of trial. The possession of Badajos 
had become a point of personal honor with the soldiers of each na- 
tion, but the desire of glory with the British was dashed by a hatred 
of the citizens on an old grudge; and recent toil and hardship, with 
much spilling of blood, had made many incredibly savage, for these 
things render the noble-minded indeed averse to cruelty but harden 
the vulgar spirit; numbers also, like Casar’s centurion, who could 
not forget the plunder of Avaricum, were heated with the recollec- 
tion of Ciupap Roprico, and thirsted for spoil. Thus every spirit 
found a cause of excitement, the wondrous power of discipline bound 
the whole together as with a band of iron, and in the pride of arms 
none doubted their might to bear down every obstacle that man 
could oppose to their fury.” 

The personal influence of the commander should be felt. He 
should be known by his troops and regarded as the impersonation, 
or at least the chief representative, of the cause for which the army 


* For the full text of Popr’s address, see ‘ The Army Under Pope,” by Ropes, Appendix A. 
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is fighting. He should cultivate the morale of his troops as care- 
fully as he provides for their food, clothing and ammunition. In 
the Crimean War, the British commanders (Lord Raeian and Gen- 
eral Srmmpson) were, in this respect, all that a commander should not 
be. “During the siege of Sebastopol,” says Wo.LsELEy, “I verily 
believe that a large proportion of our men did not know the name 
of the general officer commanding. They seldom saw him; he did 
not live amongst them. If he had feelings in common with them, 
they did not know it. No touching appeals were made to their feel- 
ings of honor and patriotism. All our attention was bestowed on 
their stomach, and the result was we never got much out of our 
men, and that in August, 1855, our army was in a discreditable con- 
dition of demoralization.” * 

The best of discipline may be shattered by making demands upon 
the troops beyond their capacity of endurance. Want, distress, and, 
above all, useless hardships and unnecessary and costly attacks, are 
destructive of discipline. General Grant truly remarks, that “no 
man is so brave that he may not meet such defeats and disasters as 
to discourage him and dampen his ardor for any cause, no matter 
how just he deemsit.” + WELLINGTON’s troops, flusbed with the great 
victory of Salamanca, were so disheartened by a series of unsuccess- 
ful assaults, and by suffering from inclement weather in the trenches 
of Burgos, that the siege works were neglected, insubordination 
gained ground, and discipline was almost ruined. Unsuccessful 
operations in other parts of the theater compelled the abandonment 
of the siege; and WELLINGTON, in an outburst of angry denunciation, 
declared that discipline had deteriorated during the campaign ina 
greater degree than he had ever witnessed or read of in any army. 
Yet his army at Salamanca was an unusually well-disciplined and a 
superlatively brave one. 

The Army of the Potomac was doubtless one of the bravest and 
best disciplined in existence; yet the effect produced upon it by the 
useless slaughter at Cold Harbor was disheartening in the extreme. 
An ill-considered attack “all along the line” was repulsed with the 
loss of some 12,000 men, in about ten minutes, during which time 
the loss of the enemy was trifling. An order to renew the assault 
was sent to the corps commanders, and by them transmitted in the 
usual manner to their subordinates. But the limit of endurance had 
been reached, and the soldiers, who had fought valiantly on many a 
bloody field, recognized the hopelessness of further effort, and remain- 


*“ Soldiers’ Pocket-Book,’’ p. 5. 
+ Memoirs,’’ Vol. II., p. 419. 
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ing silent and immovable, they ignored the order. That the spirit 
of the Army of the Potomac was not crushed by such occurrences 
is proof that its discipline was of the highest kind. 

For the enforcement of discipline, in so far as the prevention 
and punishment of military crimes is concerned, rules can be, and 
are, prescribed; but for that higher discipline which calls forth the 
supreme efforts of self-denial and daring —which, in fact, controls the 
soul of an army—there is no law of universal application; justice, 
kindness, firmness, earnestness, a solicitous regard for the physical 
welfare of the troops, an appreciation of what men can do and what 
is beyond their power, a deep knowledge of human nature, an un- 
derstanding of the national characteristics, a visible willingness to 
share all the dangers and hardships to which the men are exposed, 
an appreciation of the special conditions under which the army is 
acting, and a thorough sympathy with the motives which inspire 
the best efforts of the soldiers are requisite on the part of the com- 
mander. A knowledge of human nature is half of the science of war. 


? 


CHAPTER II. 


Characteristics of the Three Arms. 


“A general looks on the different arms as instruments for attaining his object, precisely 
as a carpenter regards his tools; but no good carpenter would use his chisel as a saw, or his 
mallet as a hammer.’’— Home. 

INFANTRY. 


Powers and Limitations of Infantry.—Both numerically and in 
the effects of its action, the infantry is the most important part of 
an army. It can operate on all kinds of ground; it is equally 
adapted to offensive or defensive action, and it can act either at a 
halt or in motion. It is more easily equipped, more cheaply main- 
tained, more quickly made efficient, and is more nearly independent 
than any other arm. The efficiency of an army is mainly measured 
by the efficiency of its infantry, and the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 
showed that the deficiency of infantry cannot be counterbalanced by 
the skill and daring of the cavalry or the devoted heroism of the 
artillery. 

Infantry is, however, limited to the pace of the individual man, 
and its effective action is confined to the range of the rifle. An 
army composed exclusively of infantry could not keep informed of 
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the movements of an adversary possessing cavalry, and infantry 
unaided by artillery might be crushed by the enemy’s guns before it 
could become effectively engaged. 

Arms and Action—The arms of the infantry are the rifle and 
bayonet, and its action consists of fire, shock, and a combination of 
the two. Of these the fire action is the most important, though a 
position is rarely carried, and an assault is rarely repulsed, except 
when fire action is supplemented by real or threatened shock. 
Actual shock is very rare, the defenders usually giving way or the 
assailants retiring before bayonets can be crossed. The moral effect 
of the threatened shock is, however, decisive in such a case, the 
defeated side retreating to avoid a shock which seems inevitable, 
and which it feels unable to withstand. In rare cases, fire action 
alone may decide a battle, as at New Orleans, in 1815, where the 
British, unable to carry JacKkson’s works, had no alternative but to 
reémbark and abandon the invasion. But such exceptions only 
mark the rule. At Waterloo, notwithstanding their heavy losses 
from the British fire, the French were broken only by the shock of 
the counter-charge; and Fredericksburg was not decisive, because 
the terrible effects of the Confederate fire were not supplemented by 
a counter-attack. 

The fire of the breech-loading rifle is sensibly felt at a distance 
of more than 2,500 yards, and becomes serious at nearly 1,700 vards,* 
but it is on'y at 1,000 yards that the fire becomes really effective. 
At 500 yards it may be called “decisive,” while at 300 yards and 
under it is practically annihilating. 

The bayonet is valuable as a weapon of last resort. Its posses- 
sion implies a means of conducting a hand-to-hand conflict, and its 
value depends mainly upon moral effect. Its actual use is rare. 
JOMINI says that in his long experience in the Napoleonic wars he 
saw actual bayonet conflicts only at the heads of columns which 
encountered each other unexpectedly in villages or defiles; and 
BoeusLawski declares that in the Franco-German War bayonets 
were never crossed in the open field, and but seldom in village and 
wood fights. On the other band, General HANcock states that in 
the desperate fighting at the “Bloody Angle,” at Spottsylvania, 
most of the dead were victims of the bayonet.t The abolition of 


*At Gorni-Dubniak the Russian Guards began to suffer loss at 3,000 paces, and at 2,000 
paces their men fell rapidly. 

+“ The interior of the intrenchments presented a terrible and ghastly spectacle of dead, 
most of whom were killed by our men with the bayonet when they penetrated the works. So 
thickly lay the dead at this point, that at many places the bodies were touching and piled 
upon each other.”’— Official Report of Major-General W.S. Hancock, U.S. A. 
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the bayonet has been advocated by some military authorities, but, 
in view of its possible use in actual combat; of its undoubted moral 
effect in causing the troops to feel that the enemy has no superiority 
over them by being armed with the bayonet, and that they will not 
be totally helpless if their ammunition be expended, its retention 
should seem to be advisable. Against this can be urged nothing but 
the slight additional weight that the bayonet gives to the soldier’s 
burden. The bayonet retained, the men should be carefully trained 
in its use. 

Intrenching Tool.—The intrenching tool now forms an indispen- 
sable part of the equipment of the infantry soldier. NAPOLEON says 
that a soldier should never be separated from his musket, his cart- 
ridges, his knapsack, his rations for at least four days, and his 
intrenching tool.* This estimate of the value of the intrenching 
tool by the greatest of soldiers, notwithstanding the small part 
played by intrenchments in the wars of the Republic and Empire, 
‘is significant. In the War of Secession, the art of constructing 
hasty intrenchments was brought to great perfection, and extensive 
use of such intrenchments has been noted by every historian of 
that conflict. General Howarp says: “No regiment was long in 
front of JoHNsTON’s army without having virtually as good a breast- 
work as an engineer could plan. There was a ditch before, the em- 
bankment and a strong log revetment behind it, and a heavy ‘top 
log’ to shelter the heads of the men. I have known a regiment to 
shelter itself completely against musketry and artillery, with axes 
and shovels, in less than an hour after it reached its position.” + 
This lesson was tardily learned in Europe when, thirteen years later, 
it was taught by the Turks, and the intrenching tool is now carried 
by the infantry of all civilized armies. 

Essential Qualities of Infantry—A consideration of the tactics 
of infantry will be reserved for another chapter. It is sufficient 
here to observe that the value of the infantry depends upon the 
effectiveness of its fire action and upon its ability to avoid destructive 
losses from the fire of the enemy. The infantry soldier must, there- 
fore, be carefully trained in fire discipline and in tactical maneuvers; 
must be armed with a breech-loading rifle; must carry at least one 
hundred rounds of cartridges on his person; must be equipped with 
a serviceable intrenching tool, and must be provided with a bayonet 
as a weapon of last resort. 


* MAXIMES DE GUERRE. 
+“ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,’”’ Vol. IV., p. 307. 
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CAVALRY. 


The action of cavalry consists of shock action, dismounted fire 
action, mounted fire action, and detached action. 

Shock Action.—If not armed with fire-arms and trained in their 
use, cavalry is limited to shock action, in which case it is of value 
only offensively and in motion. When shock action is employed, the 
effect depends upon the combination of mass and velocity, and the 
horse must be regarded as the trooper’s principal weapon, the force 
of concussion being supplemented by the use of the saber or lance. 

Dismounted Fire Action.—In order that it may not be helpless on 
the tactical defensive, that its use may not be limited to the few and 
fleeting opportunities of making an effective charge, and that it may 
be capable of independent operations, cavalry must be armed with a 
good breech-loading carbine, and well trained in its use. The oppor- 
tunities for dismounted fire action are many. An important point 
may be quickly seized by cavalry and held until the infantry can 
come up; a sorely beset body of infantry can be reinforced quickly 
by the cavalry, which can then add three-fourths of its carbines to 
the infantry firing line; bodies of partisan troops and infantry 
behind barricades can be dislodged, and, in general, dismounted fire 


action gives to cavalry an independence and a power which add 
immeasurably to its value. 

Mounted Fire Action with the Carbine.— Mounted fire action is not 
frequently used, but it is nevertheless of sufficient value to be seri- 
ously considered, and there is nothing to justify the assertion of 
some European writers that the trooper’s carbine should never be 
fired from the saddle except as a signal. 


The carbine may, in fact, be used from the saddle, not only in 
signaling, but by skirmishers in pushing back a retiring line of the 
enemy, or in covering a retreat when the pursuit is so active and so 
strong as to make it unsafe to dismount and inexpedient to charge. 
Mounted fire action was thus used with success by the cavalry divis- 
ion near Kearneysville, in August, 1864, in falling back betore the 
Confederate cavalry supported by four divisions of Confederate 
infantry. 

Instances of effective mounted fire action, are, however, extremely 
rare. In the battle of the Thames, in 1813, a charge of the Kentucky 
mounted troops, using the rifle, was quickly repulsed by the enemy, 
and dismounted fire action was then successfully resorted to by the 
repulsed riflemen. It is said that, in 1849, the Cossacks, in charging, 
fired a volley from their carbines just before the moment of shock, 
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and then quickly throwing the carbine over the shoulder, drew saber. 
They were thus victorious over the fameus Hungarian cavalry. 
Mounted fire action was also used with effect on several occasions by 
the Cossacks against Tcherkesses in 1877; but these instances are 
either not well authenticated, or occurred under exceptional circum- 
stances, for the best Russian authorities, while advocating the use 
of the carbine dismounted, discourage mounted fire action. There 
is no instance of the use of this kind of fire action in the War of 
Secession when the field, or the circumstances of the fight, admitted 
of any other mode of using cavalry. Under certain conditions, 
mounted fire action with the carbine may have a positive value, and 
it should not, therefore, be ignored in cavalry instruction; but it may 
be safely prescribed that it should never be used in line of battle, 
and never, under any circumstances, when either shock action or 
dismounted fire action is practicable. 

Detached Action.—It implies no disparagement of the value of 
cavalry on the battle-field to say that the most important service of 
mounted troops is in that class of duties known as “detached 
action ;” for on this action the safety of the army and the soundness 
of the plans of the commanding general mainly depend. Detached 
action embraces all scouting, reconnoitering and raiding duty, 
whether by a great force of cavalry acting as a screen in front of 
the army, by a raiding column, a mere patrol, or even a single scout. 
The subject of raids will be discussed in a subsequent chapter. 
The other features of detached action have already been considered.* 

Classes of Cavalry.—Cavalry is divided into heavy, medium and 
light cavalry, and is also classified according to its arms, equipments 
and training, as cuirassiers, lancers, hussars and dragoons. Heavy 
cavalry consists of large men mounted on heavy horses; and light 
cavalry, of small and active men mounted on horses selected for their 
fleetness, agility and endurance. The former are mainly for shock 

-action, and the latter are designed principally for detached action. 
Among European troops, the English Household Cavalry may be 
regarded as typical heavy cavalry, and the Cossacks as representa- 
tive light cavalry. Medium cavalry is, as the name implies, a mean 
in weight and employment between the other two; of this class of 
cavalry the Prussian Uhlans may be regarded as the best type. Of 
a total of ninety-three regiments of cavalry in the German army, 
twelve are heavy, twenty-seven medium, and fifty-four light. 

Heavy cavalry was until recently provided with the cuirass and 
steel helmet; but the ease with which the cuirass can be penetrated 


*In “ The Service of Security and Information,” Chapters IV. and V. 
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by the bullets of modern small-arms has caused it to be discarded as 
a part of the field equipment, and it is now worn only at ceremonies. 
The distinctive mark of cuirassiers has, therefore, ceased to exist in 
war. The distinctive feature of the lancers is their weapon. The 
hussars are light cavalry. Dragoons are troops armed and trained 
with a view to fighting effectively either mounted or on foot. 

The classifications of cavalry, as given above, were once plainly 
marked, but they are now rapidly merging into each other. The 
distinction of heavy, medium and light is still observed, and the 
distinctive appellations of cuirassiers, dragoons, ete., are still main- 
tained; but all troopers are now armed with the carbine, and trained 
to a more or less efficient dismounted fire action, thus acquiring the 
essential characteristics of dragoons. In addition to this, all cavalry 
in the German army, and a great portion of the cavalry in other 
European armies, are armed with the lance, thus sharing with the 
lancers the arm which formerly distinguished the latter. All are 


armed with the saber. 

The dragoon is essentially the cavalryman of the present day, 
and the American cavalryman of 1864-5 is the type to which all 
European mounted troops are more or less reluctantiy, or perhaps 


more or less unconsciously, approaching. <A cavalry is now de- 
manded which can seize the transient opportunities of charging 
with the saber, can fight sturdily on foot, and can operate independ- 
ently. All this the American cavalry could do, and did do, in the 
War of Secession. Probably no troops in the world have been so 
persistently —it might seem willfully—misunderstood by foreign 
critics as our cavalry of 1861-65. This is largely due, no doubt, to 
the fact that European critics have quite generally failed to note the 
difference between the mounted guerillas of Moraan or Mossy and 
the cavalry of SHERIDAN or Stuart. The cavalry was trained to the 
use of the saber, and used it whenever opportunity offered. When 
such opportunity did not offer, it fought efficiently on foot instead 
of calling upon the infantry for assistance. These troops were true 
dragoons, and were not “mounted infantry” or ‘so-called cavalry,” 
as European critics are fond of calling them, unless mounted in- 
fantry or “so-called cavalry” be armed with the saber and taught 
to use it in preference to any other weapon. 

Arms.—The arms of the trooper are the saber, the magazine car- 
bine and the revolver. To these the Europeans generally add the 
lance, but usually discard the revolver, except for officers. Of the 
merits or demerits of the lance, it is hard to speak with any degree 
of confidence. It has never found favor with American soldiers; 
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but its general adoption in the armies of Europe should seem to be 
based on some good military reasons, for the great expense of money 
and time entailed by the introduction of this weapon and training 
the troopers in its use would hardly be incurred unless the necessity 
of adopting it seemed imperative. The advocates of the lance claim 
that its moral influence increases the bravery of the troops armed 
with it, and decreases that of their opponents if not similarly armed ; 
that in the shock of cavalry against cavalry, the longer weapon will 
have the advantage; and that infantry lying down to receive a cav- 
alry charge could be reached with the lance, while they could 
scarcely be harmed with the saber. It is granted by those who 
favor the lance that after the first moment of the shock that weapon 
is comparatively worthless, and that the saber must be used in the 
resulting mélée. It is accordingly recommended that the lance be 
given to the first rank and the saber to the second. The opponents 
of the lance claim that it is impossible, in an ordinary term of ser- 
vice, to make the trooper expert with both lance and carbine, and 
that the latter is the more important arm; that the lance is inferior 
to the saber in the mélée; and that it is a tell-tale nuisance on scout- 
ing duty, often disclosing the presence of the cavalry, and being of 
no compensating advantage. The lance is about nine feet long, and 
the staff is either of bamboo or steel. Whether it is a desirable 
weapon for cavalry ir the existing conditicns of warfare, probably 
cannot be decided except by the actual test of war. 

The relative merits of the saber and the revolver have been dis- 
cussed with much ability by American officers, without, however, 
determining military opinion on the matter even in our own cavalry 
force. It is claimed for the revolver that its reach exceeds that of 
the saber; that it can injure the enemy materially just before the 
shock, in this respect being even better than the lance; that the 
shock—the horse being the weapon—is the same whether the 
revolver or the saber be used; and that the use of the revolver in 
the mélée would be very effective. On the other hand, it is claimed 
that an expert swordsman can be made in less time than a really 
expert “shot” with the revolver; that only men very skillful in the 
use of the revolver could avoid injuring each other as much as the 
enemy in the mélée; that the officers cannot lead the charge, but 
must follow the line; that the line invariably “checks up” as the 
fire is delivered, thus lessening the force of the shock; that the saber 
is “always loaded,” while the revolver, once emptied, leaves the 
trooper temporarily defenceless; and, finally, that there have been 
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several instances of the successful use of the saber against the re- 
volver, not the reverse. * ” 

The question of the revolver, like that of the lance, must be left 
to the decision of actual use in war. So long as shock action con- 
stitates the first great use of cavaly on the battle-field, the saber must 
be the weapon par eacellence for mounted troops; and if the cavalry 
would not be reduced to a condition of dependence upon the infan- 
try, and relegated to the réle of a purely auxiliary arm, it must be 
armed also with the carbine. In the United States army it has been 
deemed best to supplement these arms with the revolver; in Europe 
it is thought advisable to reinforce them with the lance. In any 
case, the saber and the carbine are the indispensable arms of the 
cavalry. 

Mounted Infantry.—Influenced by conservatism and corps prej- 
udice, the European cavalry has submitted reluctantly to the adop- 
tion of the carbine as an essential part of its armament; but appre- 
ciating the necessity of fire action to enable mounted troops to act 
independently and with vigor, some writers (mostly English) have 
advocated the employment of mounted infantry, attached to the cav- 
alry after the manner of horse artillery. One of the ablest English 
advocates of mounted infantry} says: “The role of mounted in- 
fantry may be summarized as, mainly, offensive. When an enemy 
has occupied villages, buildings, coppices, defiles, or bridges, which 
cannot be turned, when nothing can be effected by the mounted action 
of cavalry, mounted infantry may be usefully employed. With horses 
or ponies, linked or held in some secure or sheltered spot, the infantry 
soldier, with his magazine rifle and careful training in musketry, is 
able to deal with an enemy’s infantry in a manner which the cavalry, 
armed with the carbine, and equipped for mounted service only, could 
not hopetoattempt. Again, upon the field of battle, mounted infan- 
try thrown forward with the dash and spirit of initiative in action 
characteristic of British troops, should be able to seize and hold im- 
portant points of vantage, and by their fighting power should be 
able to deny them to the enemy’s infantry.” Thereis nothing in this 
summary of mounted infantry duties that has not been successfully 
accom plished by American cavalry, and that, too, without sacrificing 
any of its distinctive cavalry characteristics. American cavalry- 
men are not prepared to subscribe to HoHENLOHE’s dictum that cav- 

* At Old Church, Va., a force of U.S. regular cavalry using the revolver was defeated by 
an equal force of Virginia volunteers using the saber. This was hardly a fair test of the rela- 


tive merits of the two weapons, however, as the Union cavalry made the miserable mistake of 


receiving the charge at a halt. 
+ Major E. T. H. Hutton, D. A. A. G., King’s Royal Rifles. 
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alry cannot conduct an efficient dismounted offensive, except against 
infantry which is numerically weak or morally worthless —such as 
armed crowds, franc-tireurs, etc. In the United States army there 
should seem to be ordinarily no place for mounted infantry; for it 
could do nothing that our cavalry cannot, while the latter can do 
much that would be impossible with mounted infantry. In case of 
a numerical deficiency of cavalry, mounted infantry might be im- 
provised by mounting certain infantry organizations; but this would 
be only a makeshift. 

Powers and Limitations of Cavalry.—Cavalry constitutes a force 
which can be rapidly transferred to any point where it may be 
needed; which can take advantage of fleeting opportunities which 
would vanish before infantry could strike; which can be used in re- 
connaissance to a degree that would be impossible for foot troops; 
which can often hold in check a hostile force by its mere presence and 
manifest readiness for delivering a quick blow; and without which a 
vigorous pursuit of a defeated enemy would -be almost impossible. 
Its disadvantages are that it is an expensive arm to equip and main- 
tain, costing, as it does, three times as much as the same number of 
infantry ; that it requires long training to become efficient; and 


that its use on the field of battle is more rare than that of the other 
two arms. ‘ 


ARTILLERY. 


Classification.— Artillery is divided no into heavy artillery 
and light artillery. 

Heavy artillery embraces all the batteries _— as siege or posi- 
tion batteries. Siege guns are generally limited to siege operations, 
and do not, therefore, pertain to the subject of tactics. Position bat- 
teries are not capable of rapid movement, and are generally used in 
the defense of important points on the battle-field or in entrench- 
ments. They are generally composed of siege guns, or other heavy 
ordnance which happens to be available—such, for instance, as 
TyLEeR’s and KussErow’s batteries at Malvern Hill—and are not 
definitely provided for in any system of organization. 

Light artillery comprises horse, field and mountain batteries. 

Horse artillery is specially designed for service with cavalry,and . 
mobility is its essential characteristic. In this class of artillery, each 
cannoneer is mounted on horseback, and the mobility is further in- 
creased by having only two chests on the caisson. Horse batteries 
in the United States service are armed with the 3.2 inch gun. 

Field artillery is divided into heavy field batteries and light field 
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batteries; the former, in our service, being armed with the 3.6 inch, 
and the latter with the 3.2 inch gun and 3.6 inch field mortar. In 
field artillery the cannoneers march beside the guns or are mounted 


on the ammunition chests, axle seats, or off horses. 


Mountain batteries are designed especially for use in mountain- 
ous regions, or in countries where the roads are bad and traction 
difficult. The gun, which is generally jointed, varies in caliber 
from 2.3 to 3.15 inch, and carries a shell weighing from seven to 
twelve pounds. The gun and carriage are generally carried on pack- 
mules, the former being carried on two mules, and the latter on 
three. The gun and carriage are so constructed that they can be 


quickly unpacked and assembled. 


Arms.— The gun is the special arm of the artillery; but the can- 
noneers are provided with arms for the performance of guard duty, 
and for their individual defense in hand-to-hand conflict. The first 
sergeant, quartermaster-sergeant, stable sergeant, and chiefs of sec- 
tions are armed with the saber and revolver; all the other men are 
armed with the revolver and knife. Although provided with in- 
dividual weapons, the cannoneers must be impressed with the fact 
that the gun is their proper weapon and main defense, to be used 
until the very last moment. HoHENLOHE, indeed, would provide 
them with no other arm were battle alone considered; but he re- 
gards the individual weapon as necessary for the protection of the 
soldier against hostile inhabitants of the country in which the bat- 
tery may be serving.* 

Powers and Limitations of Artillery. Artillery is a powerful 
arm, and every advance in the science of warfare adds to its potency. 
It is the only arm that can destroy material obstacles at a distance; 
and if not opposed by hostile guns, it could greatly injure, and per- 
haps destroy, the other arms of the enemy before they could deliver 
effective blows in return. It is, moreover, independent, to a great 
degree, of the personal factor which enters so largely into the action 
of the other arms. The piece properly laid, its accuracy is not af- 
fected by the nervousness which might destroy the aim of the in- 
fantry soldier; there is no human muscle to be bruised and disabled 
by recoil; and the greater distance at which it habitually engages 
the enemy renders it free from much of the excitement which gen- 
erally prevents the perfectly cool handling of the other arms at the 
time of their most decisive action. 


*“ Letters on Artillery,” WALFoRD’s translation, pp. 233-4. 
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On the other hand, artillery is incapable of independent action ;* 
its action is limited to fire-action; it is effective only when ata halt 
and in line; it isexpensive and difficult to train; itis bulky and oc- 
cupies great space on the march; it can be injured disastrously in 
materiel as well as personnel; and its effective action is largely de- 
pendent on the state of the ground and weather. 

Range.—If provided with telescopic sights, and having an unob- 
structed field of fire, field artillery could produce good results at a 
range of more than three miles; but owing to the obstructed view 
and broken terrain of most battle-fields, and the limits of human 
vision, the extreme effective range of field guns may generally be 
taken at 3,000 yards. From this distance to the enemy’s position, 
the fire of artillery may be divided into three zones, as follows: 

First zone (long range): From 3,000 yards to 2,000 yards. 
Within this zone artillery can act with effect,and has but little to 
fear from opposing infantry. ; 

Second zone (medium range): From 2,000 to 800 yards. As 
the artillery enters this zone, its fire rapidly increases in effect, but 
it is exposed seriously to infantry fire. 

Third zone (short range): Within 800 yards. Except when 
well covered, artillery should not be used in this zone, unless the ef- 
fect to be produced by it justifies the risk of its annihilation by in- 
fantry fire. 

Kinds of Fire.— Artillery fire is of the following kinds: 

Direct fire, which is from guns with service charges, at all angles 
not exceeding fifteen degrees of elevation. 

Indirect or curved fire, which is from guns with reduced charges, 
and from howitzers and mortars, at all angles of elevation not ex- 
ceeding fifteen degrees. his fire is used to reach an enemy behind 
a parapet or concealed behind some obstacle. 

High angle fire, which is from guns, howitzers, and mortars at all 
angles of elevation exceeding fifteen degrees. 

Frontal fire, in which the line of fire is perpendicular to the 
enemy’s front. 

Oblique fire, in which the line of fire is oblique to the enemy’s 
front. 

Enjilade fire, which is from guns placed on the prolongation of 
the enemy's line. In this case, the line of fire is coincident with 
the enemy’s front, which it sweeps. When fire is used to sweep 

*“ We find mentioned in many writings an outspoken desire to argue, and to prove prac- 
tically, that artillery isan independent arm. For my part I can find nothing intelligible in 


these words. I should like very much to know how an army corps would act independently 
if it were composed of artillery alone.’’ — Hohenlohe, “ Letters on Artillery,’’ p. 156. 
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along the front of a defensive line. and thus enfilade the assailants 
as they approach the position, it is known as flanking fire. 

Reverse fire, which is directed upon the rear instead of the front 
of the enemy. Enfilade and reverse fire are very demoralizing to 
an enemy, owing to the impossibility of replying to it. 

Cross fire, in which the projectiles from guns in different positions 
cross each other’s path on, or in front of, the enemy’s line. This 
fire is only less demoralizing than enfilade or reverse fire, and the 
power of the artillery for its employment increases with the range 
of the guns. 

Projectiles— Artillery projectiles are classed as shell, shrapnel 
and canister. * 

Shell.—Shell may be classified as common shell and torpedo shell. 
The common shell is “a hollow cast-iron or steel cylinder with an 
ogival head, closed at the end and filled with powder.” The torpedo 
shell is filled with gun-cotton, or other high explosive. Either shell 
may be characterized as a flying mine, the chief object of which is 
to destroy material objects at a distance, though the common shell 
may also be effectively used against troops. 

Shrapnel.—Shrapnel differs from common shell in being filled 
with bullets, and having only a sufficient bursting charge to rupture 
the envelope and release the bullets, which then move with the 
velocity which the projectile bad at the moment of bursting. The 
bullets are assembled in circular layers and held in position by 
“separators,” which are short cast-iron cylinders with hemispherical 
cavities into which the bullets fit. The bottom separator fits by 
means of lugs into recesses at the base of the shrapnel and prevents 
independent rotation of the charge of bullets. The top separator 
is smooth on its upper side and is kept firmly in place by the head 
of the projectile, which screws against it. The separators prevent 
movement or deformation of the bullets under shock of discharge; 
and, being weakened by radial cuts, increase the effect by furnishing 
additional fragments of effective weight. The shrapnel for the 3.2 
inch gun contains 162 bullets one-half inch in diameter, and weigh- 
ing forty-one to the pound. The total number of bullets and indi- 
vidual pieces in the shrapnel is 201.¢ Small bullets pack closely, 
but lose their velocity quickly, and have less disabling power than 


larger ones. 


*Termed case shot by the English. 

+See description of the Frankford Arsenal shrapnel in report of Chief of Ordnance for 
1892, pp. 945 et seg. Two other kinds of shrapnel have been experimented with in the United 
States service, namely, the Hotchkiss (report of Chief of Ordnance, 1891, p. 559), and the 
American Projectile Co.’s electrical welded steel shrapnel (report of Chief of Ordnance, 1892, 
p. 948). 
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Canister-—Canister consists of a tin cylinder filled with bullets, 

held in place by filling the interstices with sawdust, clay or sand. 
‘The cylinder is ruptured and the bullets scattered by the discharge 
of the piece. 

Fuzes.—Shell and shrapnel are exploded by means of fuzes, of 
which there are three classes, as follows: 

1. Time fuzes, ignited by the flame or shock of the discharge, 
and so arranged that the ignition will be communicated to the 
bursting charge in a certain number of seconds determined before- 
hand. 

2. Percussion fuzes, by means of which the bursting charge is 
ignited by the shock of impact. . 

3. Combination fuzes, possessing the properties of the other 
two. This class of fuzes is now being quite generally adopted, to 
the exclusion of the others.* . 

Use of Different Projectiles—Common shell is used to destroy 
parapets, buildings, palisades, abattis, etc., or to set fire to houses 
and villages. It is also used against troops in mass or when enfilade 
fire is practicable. Indeed, this projectile was habitually, and almost 
exclusively, used by the Germans in 1870-71 with the best results. 
Common shell is effective at 4,000 yards, and has been known to 
give good results at a range of 5,500 yards. Common shell is also 
used in trial shots to find the range, even when it is intended to use 
shrapnel, for the puff of smoke from a bursting shell can generally 
be clearly distinguished, while that from shrapnel cannot be plainly 
seen. In order to facilitate the use of common shell as range finders, 
they have the same weight as shrapnel, and consequently the same 
ranges for equal elevations. 

Torpedo or mine shells are used against troops under cover. The 
French shell, which is of steel filled with cresylite, is designed to de- 
prive troops of their cover by demolishing it. The German shell 
has a charge of wet gun cotton in the front of the shell, and is de- 
signed to reach troops behind cover both by the increased angle of 
fall of the fragments when directly overhead, and when burst just 
beyond them. Neither the French nor the Germans contemplate 
the use of these shells against troops in the open, as the tremendous 
action of the high explosives produces small fragments which soon 
lose their velocity. High explosive shells are, in fact, still largely 
experimental. They are open to the objections of being dangerous 


*For a description of the “ Frankford Arsenal fuze,” (perhaps the best combination fuze 
in existence) see report of the Chief of Ordnance, U.S. A., for 1891, p. 213 et seq. 
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to carry in the ammunition chests, somewhat uncertain in their 
effects, and giving no smoke on explosion. 

Shrapnel is used against troops, in all formations, in the open or 
behind slight cover. It is preéminently the projectile to use against 
flesh and blood, just as the shell is the one pur excellence to use 
against material obstacles. Shrapnel is effective at 3,000 yards and 
has produced good results at 3,800 yards. Its effect from 2,000 to 
1,500 yards is decisive, while at 1,100 yards and under it is abso- 
lutely annihilating, if the field of fire be open and the guns be skill- 
fully served. To disable a man,a shrapnel bullet must have a strik- 
ing velocity of 500 feet per second. The velocity of the bullets ex- 
ceeds this at the longest ranges at which the terrain or the limits of 
human eye-sight permit field guns to be used. Shrapnel can, there- 
fore, be used at all ranges. 

Shrapnel should be burst in the air with a time fuse, as the ve- 
locity of the bullets is then increased by gravity and retarded only 
by the resistance of the air. If burst on graze, the bullets ascend, 
and are retarded by the two forces. The explosion should take 
place in front of the line of hostile troops, as, the motion of the 
projectile being imparted to the falling bullets, they would other- 
wise pass beyond their object; and, moreover, at a high angle of fall 
the bulletststrike so that ricochet is impossible. 

Shrapnel, known then as spherical case shot, was used very effec- 
tively in the War of Secession, notably at Malvern Hili and Gettys- 
burg. The projectile of those days was used with the twelve-pounder 
Napoleon gun, and was immeasurably inferior to that now in use. 
Shrapnel has since been used with great effect in the Russo-Turkish 
War and in the British campaigns in Egypt. At Aladja Dah the 
Turks lost about 4,500 men, the greater part of whom are said to have 
been killed or placed hors de combat by Russian shrapnel. It is be- 
coming more and more prominent as the great artillery projectile. 
Under favorable circumstances, it is from ten to twenty times as de- 
structive as shell against troops;* but its effective use requires that 
the range be known accurately and that the gun be laid with care 
and thejfuze adjusted with the greatest precision.t These considera- 
tions have caused the Germans to hesitate to replace shell entirely 
by shrapnel as a “man-killing projectile.” Von ScHELL says: 
“Instances certainly arise in war when shrapnel, owing to its anni- 
 ®Major T. Fraser, R. E. 

{The operation of “laying” the gun consists of two distinct parts: 1. Bringing the 
axis of the piece into the direction of the object aimed at. 2. Elevating the muzzle of the 


gun in proportion to the range, so that the projectile may reach as far as the mark.— Prat'’s 
“Field Artillery.” 
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hilating effects against living objects, can be employed with great 
advantage when the range has been accurately ascertained by firing 
common shell, and when the bursts of the shell can be properly ob- 
served; but, on the other hand, there are just as many cases in which 
this cannot be done. It is sometimes exceedingly difficult to ob- 
serve the bursting of the shells when the objective is veiled in dense 
smoke; and the experiences of the last war have shown that it is by 
no means easy to observe accurately the bursts of common shell. 
We must not forget, too, that we have to deal with men in a state 
of excitement consequent on being under fire, and moderately in- 
structed, and more mistakes than one would believe possible will be 
made in setting the fuzes,in spite of all we may do in peace to coun- 
teract it. * * * * It is a highly sensitive projectile, and not 
one that can reduce common shell to the position of a merely auxili- 
ary projectile.” The German field artillery projectiles now consist 
of two-thirds shell and one-third shrapnel. Their shell has been 
since the war with France, in 


’ 


greatly improved as a “man-slayer’ 


which it played so great a part. Then it gave thirty to forty splint- 
ers at its burst; the shell now in use gives upwards of 150; but it 
is open to the objection of being a compromise, and is certainly in- 


ferior to shrapnel against troops and to mine shells against material 
obstacles, The introduction of the combination fuze should seem, 
however, to make it practicable to replace shell to a still greater de- 
gree with shrapnel, and to restrict the use of shell to range-finding 
and to the demolition of earthworks and other material obstacles. 
Other nations do not all share the conservatism of the Germans in 
regard to the introduction of shrapnel. In the United States ar- 
tillery, the proportion of common shell and shrapnel is one-fourth 
of the former and three-fourths of the latter. 

Canister is essentially a projectile for close quarters, its effective 
range being generally not more than 400 yards, though the Aus- 
trians and Italians claim to be able to use it with good results 
at a range of 700 yards. Canister was frequently used with great 
effect in the War of Secession, but more recent wars have not been 
so fruitful in instances of its use. HOHENLOHE says that in the 
Franco-German War the batteries of the Prussian Guard expended 
about 25,000 shells and one case [canister] shot, and that this one 
round was broken in transport. Still, at Worth and Sedan the 
French cavalry was driven back in confusion with canister, and in 
1877 the Russians found opportunities for the expenditure of 1,100 
rounds of the same projectile. In the United States service, from 


*“The Tactics of Field Artillery,” (translated by TURNER), p. 102. 
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two to four rounds of canister per piece are still issued, but canister 
is practically an obsolete projectile; for the powerful shrapnel now 
in use could, with its fuse set at zero, do everything at short ranges 
than could be expected of canister. 


Field Mortars.—The low trajectory of modern field guns unfits 
them, to a certain extent, for shrapnel firing when the hostile troops 
are under cover. Field mortars have accordingly been designed for 
shrapnel firing, and experiments with them in various countries 
have, in the main, been very satisfactory. The United States 3.6 
inch field mortar, using shrapnel weighing twenty pounds, weig!is 

only 500 pounds, and can be carried in a single one-mule cart; its 
mobility being, in fact, almost equal to that of infantry. Field 
mortars have the advantage of reaching objects covered from the 
direct and curved fire of field guns. Their disadvantages are that 
the fire is slower and the time of flight greater; that the fire is hard 
to direct against anything but a fixed object; that the battery is 
almost helpless against surprise; and that the projectile, owing to 
the great angle of fall and the slight comparative velocity of the 
projectile, covers less dangerous ground in its explosion than those 
from field guns. The use of the tield mortar is yet purely theoreti- 
cal, and the organization of the mortar batteries is yet undecided. 
They will probably be entirely separate from the other field batter- 
ies, and will vary in number from one to four batteries to each army 
corps. 

Rapid-firing Guns.—Rapid-firing guns embrace all single-barreled 
guns using fixed ammunition,* and having a breech mechanism 
working by levers so arranged as to enable several shots a minute 
to be fired. Among the best known and most efficient rapid-firing 
guns are the Hotchkiss, Driggs-Schreder, Nordenfelt, Krupp, Canet 
and Armstrong, firing from five to ten shots a minute. The lighter 
calibers, from 1.45 to 3.54 inches, which might be used for field 
artillery, fire projectiles ranging from one to twenty-two pounds in 
weight. The smaller calibers use shell only; the larger, both shell 
and shrapnel. 

Powerful as these guns are, their use as field artillery is doubtful. 
The rate of fire in action is governed mainly by the time consumed 
in bringing the gun into position and laying it. The operation of 
loading can be performed very rapidly with all breech-loading field 
pieces, and the rapid-firing gun offers no advantage that could com- 


*Ammunition in which the projectile, charge and primer are combined so that only one 
operation is necessary in loading. 
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pensate for the extra weight of its fixed,rounds of ammunition in 


metallic cases. 

Machine Guns.—“‘A machine gun may be defined as consisting 
of any number of breech-loading rifled barrels grouped about an 
axis, or arranged in a horizontal line, which are loaded and fired 
in continuous succession, or by volley, by the action of suitable 
machinery at the breech, the power applied by crank and gearing, 
or by levers, and using fixed ammunition, the empty cartridge 
shells being automatically ejected.” * 

The best known machine guns are the Gatling, which has ten 
barrels grouped about an axis, and can be fired at the rate of 1,000 
to 1,500 shots a minute, and the Gardner, which has two barrels, 
and fires 400 shots a minute. Other efficient machine guns are the 
Maxim, Nordenfelt, Hotchkiss Revolver, Lowell Battery Gun, ete. 
Machine guns generally use small-arm ammunition. 

Machine batteries are known as horse, field, mountain, etc., 
according to equipment; and Gatling, Gardner, etc., according to 
the gun. 

The functions of machine guns on the field of battle are not yet 
fully determined. It is generally agreed that they should not be 
combined with field guns, but used in separate batteries; that they 
should not be pitted against artillery, which, by its superior range 
and weight of metal, could annihilate them,} and that they should 
be a part of the general artillery command. 

Owing to their great mobility and the substitute for infantry fire 
which they offer, machine guns will be of value with cavalry, 
especially on raids and other detached action. On the defensive, 
they will always be valuable in holding advanced posts, in flanking 
the front of a defensive position, etc. On the offensive, their use is 
more doubtful. They may be of considerable value with an advance 
guard; but in the general course of the attack the part played by 
them will probably be small. They cannot accompany the infantry 
in the decisive stages of the fight, and at longer ranges they could 
not well oppose the artillery that would be brought to bear upon 
them. Mounted so as to deliver high-angle fire, they may be of 
considerable use against troops behind cover; but even in this case 
better results could be obtained with field mortars. The machine 
gun is undoubtedly a powerful weapon in the defense of positions, 
but its offensive value is probably very small. 

* MEIGS and INGERSOLL’s “ Ordnance and Gunnery.” 


+This mistake was made by the French in opposing the mittrailleuse to the German 
artillery. 
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Cover for Guns.—The destructive effect of both infantry and 
artillery fire often renders cover for field guns a matter of necessity. 
This cover may be either natural or artificial. Natural cover con- 
sists of any feature of the ground which will intercept or turn aside 
the enemy’s projectiles, or which, by partly or entirely concealing 
the pieces will cause the enemy to make an erroneous estimate of 
the range. Artificial cover consists of ordinary intrenchments, gun 
pits or portable shields. 

There are several kinds of gun pits, known respectively as the 
German, French, Austrian, English and Russian gun pits.* In each 
case the pit consists essentially of a rectangular excavation, from 
eighteen inches to two feet in depth, with a ramp leading to it from 
the rear, an epaulement with wings at the sides being formed of the 
excavated earth, and further strengthened, if needs be, by earth 
from a ditch dug in front. The width of the pit is such as to give 
the piece a field of fire of ninety degrees. 

“The main objections to gun pits are the conspicuous targets 
they present; the restrictions they place on the free movement and 
full employment of the guns; their limited application to the of- 
fensive, and finally, the difficulty of draining them.” + 

Portable shields for field guns have been suggested, but no satis- 
factory desigu seems yet to have been reached. Any shield attached 
to the gun has the fatal defect of seriously diminishing its mobility, 
and it seems scarcely an improvement to devise a system of plates 
to be carried in a wagon, or wagons, attached to the battery, and 
built up around the gun as circumstances may require. On the de- 
fensive, artificial cover can be easily provided for field guns; on the 
offensive, the skillful use of natural cover and the effective handling 
of the piece must constitute the elements of safety for the artillery- 
man. 

* For a detailed description of these gun pits, see * U.S, Artillery Dril] Regulations,” page 
436 et seq. 

“U.S. Artillery Drill Regulations.” page 445. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Space and Time Required in Formations and Marches. 


“ As time and distance are the two elements upon which all military movements hinge, 
officers cannot accustom themselves too much to every-day calculations regarding them.”’— 


Wolseley. 

The regulation of marches, the concentration of armies, the occu- 
pation of positions, the preparation for attack, the estimation of the 
strength of troops seen at a distance, and, in short, nearly all calcu- 
lations necessary in strategical or tactical matters, require that the 
space occupied by troops in various formations, and the rate of 
marching of the several arms should be known. 

The following estimates of the front and depth of the various 
organizations of the several arms are not in all cases exact, but are 
generally close approximations, expressed in convenient figures. * 
It should be noted that intervals, distances, etc., are stated in yards 
instead of paces. 

FRONT OF INFANTRY. 


The front of the individual] soldier is assumed to be twenty-eight 
inches (including the interval between files). 
48 files @, 28 im. ......... ..seee cooeee = 1344 in. 
The Company. Right and left guides (less6in.)= 50 in. 
1394 in. = 116 feet == 39 yds. 
(SO VBE X fo icicec.ccsse0 = 156 yds. 
24 ode. cnt X3= Thyds. 
The Battalion. —— ’ sa 
1633 yds., or (approximately ) 165 yds. 
f or 414 yards X number of companies— 2 yards. 
In line of companies in column of fours = front in line — 34 yards = 130 yds. 
In column of files = 3 yards. May be reduced to 22 inches. 
In column of twos = 4 yards. May be reduced to 50 inches. 
In column of fours = 5 yards. May be reduced to 3 yards. 
In line of platoon columns = front in line — 20 yards = 145 yards. 
Same, closed intervals = 100 yards. 
In close column = front of company. 


1633 vards K 3 = 4903 yards. 
20 yards xX 2= 40 yards. 


5303 yards. 


L 
In line of masses...39 yards X 3 = 117 yards. 
20 yards xX 2= 40 yards. 


157 yards. 


In line of platoon columns.. y xX 3 = 4304 
2= 80 


5103 


*For definitions of the terms front, interral, depth, and distance, see the Infantry Drill 
Regulations, p. 8, or the Cavalry Drill Regulations, p. 3. 


The Regiment. 
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Roughly estimating the front of the individual soldier and inter- 
val at two feet, the front of a force of infantry in line in double 


rank measures a number of feet equal to the number of men. 


DEPTH OF INFANTRY. 


The depth of an infantry soldier is assumed to be 12 inches. 
The depth of infantry is then as follows: 


In line 12in. (captain) + 60in.+ 12in. (front rank) + 16 in. + 12 in. 
(rear rank ) + 60 in. + 12 in. ( file-closers ) = 5 yards. 

In column of fours = frontage in line + 18 in.; practically equal to frontage 
in line. 

In column at wheeling distance = front in line, minus the front of the rear 
subdivision plus its depth. 

In close column = 7 times the number of companies — 2 yards. 

In line of platoon columns = 24 yds. 

In line of masses (regiment ), same as close column (battalion:. 

In column of masses ( regiment )=3 times depth of battalion in close column 
+ twice company front = 69 yds.+ 78 yds. = 147 yds. 


FRONT OF CAVALRY. 


Individual horse =1 yard. 

Troop in line (96 files ) = 96 yds. 

Squadron in line= (964) + (3X8) == 408 yds. 

Regiment in line = (408 * 3) + (2X 16) = 1256 vds. 

Column of files-=3 yds. May be reduced to 1 yd. 

Column of twos-=4 yds. May be reduced to 2 yds. 

Column of fours= 6 yds. May be reduced to 4 yds. 

Column of platoons = 3, 4 or } the front of a troop in line. 

; 2. ge 2 platoons per troop = (48 x 4 12 X 3) =228 yds. 

ee a Hine of 3 laianins er tt = (Bsc ; (1 x 3 = 164 yds. 
platoon columns. 4 platoons per troop= (24 4) + (12 * 3)=182 yds. 

Same at full intervals = front in line minus front of rear platoon of left troop. 

Squadrons in line of troopsin column of fours=(4X 4) + (96+ 4) x 342 

= 318 yds. 
Same with closed intervals= (4 4) + (113) +2=51 yds. 
Squadron in double column = 18 yds. 


DEPTH OF CAVALRY. 


Individual horse, 3 yds. 

Formation in line =3+6+4+3+2+3=17 yds. 

Column of fours = front in line minus 1 yard. 

Column of twos = twice front in line minus 1 yard. 

Column of files = four times front in line minus 1 yard. 

Column of platoons = front in line minus front of rear platoon plus its depth. 
Squadron in close column = 15 times the number of troops minus 7 yds. 

In line of platoon columns = depth of one of the troops. 

Squadron in double column = (95 &K 2) + 9=199 yds. 
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FRONT AND DEPTH OF ARTILLERY. 
Intervals. 
Between batteries in line, 30 yds; horse batteries, 38 yds. 
Between sections in line at full intervals, 15 yds.; horse battery, 19 yds. 
Same at closed intervals, 5 yds. 

In action the interval between guns should not exceed 40 yards, 
nor be less than 10 yards. If the former interval be exceeded the 
captain cannot exercise efficient superintendence of the battery. 
If intervals of less than 10 yards be taken, too good a target is 
afforded to the hostile batteries. 

Distances. 


Between rear of one carriage and heads of horses of next carriage, 2 yds. 
be increased to 4 yds. 

Between gun and gun detachment ( horse artillery ), 2 vds. 

Between ranks of gun detachment (horse artillery ), 1 yard. 

Between two batteries in column of route, 17 yds. 

3etween a battery and troops of other arms, 25 yds. 








Front ( Yards). | Depth ( Yards), 





Piece in battery with 
handspike 

Piece or caisson drawn by 
six horses 

Limber drawn by six 


Field. battery in column of 
sections* 
Field battery in column of 
platoons Tf 154+2+2=19 (6X15)+(5x2 
Field battery in line (full 
intervals ) (5X 15)+(6x2)=87 (2*15)+2=32 
Same ( closed intervals ).... (6X5 (8X3 )= “37 Riseupnincosxcmensowedereesr toe 
Same in battery ( full inter- 
vals ) (5x15 )+(6X2)=87 549412412415 =53 
Same in battery ( closed in- | 
tervals ) (5x10 )+( 6x2 )=62 
Mounted detachment 
(horse battery ) 
In horse artillery, one sec- | 
tion | 
Horse battery in column of 
| 





154247424 15=41 
(6X41 )+( 5x2 )=256 
(3X41 )+( 2x2 )=127 


sections 
Horse battery in column of 
PIBVOONB....2....05 sso0cessees 
Horse battery in line ( full 
intervals )........ CEXKIO)=(OS2) SNOT | a sesets seseseescooossen: corns Oh 
Horse battery in line | 
(closed intervals ) (5X5 )+( 6X2 )=37 | 41 
Horse battery in battery 
(full intervals ) (5X19 )+( 6X2 )=107 53 
Horse battery in battery 
(CIOBO UO TEUCDV AIS) cise cons: |esassilcccccoces-eees-adersaccawes 62 








*One gun with its caisson contitutesa section. 
} The platoon consists of two guns with their caissons. 
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The following sbould be especially noted: 


The front of a company in line is (approximately ) 40 yards. 

The front of a battalion in line is (approximately ) 165 yards. 

The front of a regiment in line is (approximately ) 530 yards. 

The front of a brigade in line is (approximately ) 1,140 yards. 

The front of a troop in line is (approximately ) 100 yards. 

The front of a squadron in line is (approximately ) 400 yards. 

The front of a field battery, in line (full interval) or in battery, is (ap- 
proximately ) 90 yards. 

The front of a horse battery, in line (full interval) or in battery, is (ap- 
proximately ) 110 vards. 

The front of a battery in line or in battery may vary from 62 to 
125 yards; ard the front of a brigade of four batteries, from 300 to 
600 yards. 

RATE OF MARCHING. 


Infantry.— At drill, the pace of infantry is at the rate of 100 
yards a minute. In advancing to attack, this pace would probably 
be maintained before opening fire. Advancing while firing, but 
without seeking cover, the pace would be reduced to 40 yards, and 
in advancing by rushes, to 20 yards a minute. 

The maximum pace to be relied upon in marching is about three 
miles an hour, or 88 yards a minute. At double time, the pace is 
increased to five miles an hour, or 146 yardsa minute; but this pace 
should not be kept up more than two or three minutes at a time, 
and should never be resorted to except in emergencies, as the men 
would not only be fatigued, but, if brought immediately into action, 
would be blown, and unable to use their rifles with good effect. 

The marching pace of infantry, in good condition and on good 
roads, may, then, be taken at three miles an hour. Heat and bad 
roads reduce the rate of marching to a great but uncertain degree. 
In great heat and dust the rate would probably be reduced to little 
more than two miles an hour. Strong head winds and driving 
rain storms from the front make similar reductions in the pace. 
Sandy, muddy and slippery roads also reduce the pace; but severe 
cold (except where the roads are icy or cut up) generally accelerates 
it. The average rate of march of infantry, including halts, is from 
two and one-half to two and three-quarters miles an hour, but while 
actually marching the pace may generally be assumed at three miles 
an hour. 

Cavalry.— At a walk, cavalry covers four miles an hour, or 117 
yards a minute. 

The maneuvering trot is at the rate of eight miles an hour, or 
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235 yards a minute. At “slow trot,” the rate is from six to six and 
one-half miles an hour, or about 180 yards a minute. 

At an alternate trot and walk, the pace of cavalry is five miles 
an hour, or 146 yards a minute. 

The maneuvering gallop is at the rate of twelve miles an hour, 
or 352 yards a minute. 

Alternately galloping and trotting, the pace is ten miles an hour, 
or 293 yards a minute. 

The full, or extended, gallop is at the rate of sixteen miles an 
hour, or 460 yards a minute. 

Artillery—The pace of field and horse artillery is the same as 
that of cavalry. For field batteries the trot is the pace of maneuver, 
the gallop being used only in case of great emergency. In horse 
artillery the gallop may be used whenever the circumstances are 
such that it would be required of cavalry. 

On the march the walk is the habitual pace of field batteries, but 
in rapid marches the slow trot alternates with the walk. In urgent 
cases the batteries may be required to trot four or five miles without 
breaking the gait. 


In a mixed force the pace is always that of the infantry, 7. e., 88 
yards a minute. 


In marching, the depth of a column is always greater than in 
the corresponding formations at drill. The amount of elongation or 
“tailing out” of a column depends upon the state of the weather and 
roads, and upon the discipline, morale and national characteristics of 
tiie troops. It varies from one-fourth to one-half of the total length 
of the column. As a general rule of approximate accuracy, the 
allowance for elongation is ten per cent. for a battalion; fifteen per 
cent. for a division, and twenty per cent. for an army corps. 

A rough rule, which has generally given satisfactory results, is 
the following: A given point is passed in one minute by 250 infantry 
in fours; 150 cavalry in fours at a walk, or by 120 if in rear of in- 
fantry; 260 cavalry in fours at a trot; four guns accompanying in- 
fantry, or ten if at a trot. 

Another rough rule is to allow one yard for every two infantry 
soldiers, one yard for every trooper, and twenty yards for each gun 
and caisson. 

In questions of space and time required for formations, marches, 
ete., the simple formula t =<will be found convenient; ¢ represent- 
ing time; s, space passed over; andr, the rate of march. The same 
formula gives s=t Xr, and r=+. 
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EXAMPLES. 
I. A brigade at A is to be reinforced by a battalion of infantry 
from B, a field battery from C, and a troop of cavalry from D. The 
reinforcements are all to arrive promptly at A at 11 o’clock a. m. 
At what bour must each start? 
The distances measured on the map are as follows: 


From B to A=9 miles, 264 yards. 

From C to A= 12 miles, 1,270 yards. 

From D to A=7 miles, 690 yards. 

The roads are excellent and the troops in good condition. 

We have then, in the first case, t= hours + 284 minutes=3 
hours 3 minutes. 

In the second case, t - 27 minutes = 3 hours 11 min- 
utes. 

In the third case (reducing to yards), ¢ =13919 = 111 minutes = 1 
hour 51 minutes. 

Hence the battalion must start at 7:57 a.m.; the battery, at 7:49 
A.M.; and the troop, at 9:09 a.m. In this case, the distances being 
short, no allowance is made for halts. 

II. A scout observes at a distance a body of cavalry, presum- 
ably hostile from their location and the direction of their march. 
He is unable to ascertain their formation, but being familiar with 
the lane on which they are marching, he knows that they cannot 
easily move thereon in column of fours, though the trail is wide 
enough for a column of twos. He sees the head of the column ap- 
proach a small clump of trees, notes the time when it reaches it, and 
observes that the column, marching at a walk, is three minutes in 
passing the trees. In this case s= 3X 117=351; hence the column 
is 351 yards in length. A deduction of 35 yards is made for tailing 
out, which reduces the length of the column to 316 yards. This in- 
dicates that the number of troopers is 248 = 158. The scout accord- 
ingly reports that he has seen a force of 150 hostile cavalry, prob- 
ably consisting of two troops of seventy-five men each. 

Ill. Ina division constituting the main body of a column, the 
first brigade, having had the advance the day before, is ordered to 
march at the rear of the main body. The division is to move at 5 
A.M. At what time must the brigade mentioned march out? The 
division consists of three brigddes of infantry and four batteries of 
artillery. The head of. the column must, therefore, have proceeded 
a distance equal to the length of the column minus the designated 
brigade before the latter marches off. 
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The depth of two brigades, including the distance between them, 
=2,280+60=2,340 yards. The depth of four batteries in column 
of sections = (202 X4)+(17 X3) =859 yards. To this must be added 
the distances between the artillery and the infantry in its front and 
rear (25 X2) yards, which gives 909 yards. Hence, s=2,340+909 
+60=3,309 yards; and t=3392= 38 minutes. 

The designated brigade should, therefore, be in readiness to march 
at 5:38, A. M., and it would be merely subjecting it to useless fatigue 
to have it ready at the time specified for the march of the division. 
In this example no allowance is made for tailing out, as the march 
begins in the morning when the troops are fresh. 

In‘asimilar manner may be ascertained the length of time during 
which a rear guard must hold the enemy in check to cover the pass- 
age of the main body across a bridge or through a defile; and also 
the length of time required for the deployment of a given force. 
When the force deploys to one side only of the road on which it is 
marching, the rule is, that the time required for the deployment 
equals the time required for the rear man to pass over a distance 
equal to the length of the column. When the force can deploy to 
both sides, the time is one-half that required when the deployment 
is to one side only. 

The rate of march is generally uniform under the same condi- 
tions of roads and weather; and in a forced march an increase in 
the number of marching hours instead of an acceleration of the pace 
is made. The use of the formula r=+ is therefore not frequent; 
though in exceptional cases it may be of use to compute the rate 
of march necessary in order to reach a given point at a designated 
time. 


[ NoTE.— The chapter on “Cavalry Tactics,’ in the same work, will appear in a later 
number of the JOURNAL.] 





NOTES ON THE HORSE; HIS ORIGIN, AND THE DIFFER- 
ENT MODES OF SHOEING HIM IN EARLY AND MORE 
MODERN TIMES. 


By M. A. PICHE, D.V.S., First U.S. Cavarry. 


T has been suggested to me, by several correspondents, that a few 
notes on the horse, his origin, and shoeing in early and later times, 
divested of all other matters, might be very acceptable to many cav- 
alry officers and other horsemen, who have neither the time nor, 
perbaps, the inclination to wade through a number of works where 
what they may want to find is mixed up with other matters, which 


do not bear upon their vocation. 

To the production of such a paper I now set myself, in the hope 
that, however much I may fall short of my wishes, I may still, in 
some degree, be useful to those who take an interest in, and are 
friends, of the horse. It is also my aim to convey the information 
I have to offer in the simplest language I can command, and such as 
all are familiar with; 1 mean, a language devoid of technicalities. 

Whilst looking around me for material with which to work I 
came across a pamphlet written on this subject by the erudite French 
Veterinarian, M. E. AurgaGio, whose work was so well done and so 
infinitely superior in all respects to everything I have yet seen on 
the subject, that I have eagerly availed myself of the opportunity 
of translating and embodying a good portion of it in my work; to 
this I have added here and there a few comments. 

The origin of the horse and his transition from the wild state to 
domestication, constitute one of the most attractive studies for the 
earnest scholar, anxious to acquaint himself with the various phases 
of man’s noblest conquest. To this, Burron could have added that 
this conquest, in placing at man’s disposal an animated and intelli- 
gent motor,a dauntless companion, an auxiliary of his deeds and a 
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witness of his glory, “a noble friend,” as have said the poets, has 
been one of the most important events in the history of humanity. 

For a thorough study of the origin of the horse and his domesti- 
‘ation, I refer my readers to the standard work on zoétechny, by 
Prof. SANson, and also to another scientific work, “ Les Chevaua dans 
Les Temps Préhistoriques et Historiques,” by M. P1ikTREMENT. 

In these works the information about the horse among the Aryans 
and the Mongols is given in a masterly manner, and is supported by 
numerous documents borrowed from history, archeology and_phil- 
ology. 

According to the above named authors, the genus Equus contains 
eight species of domesticated horses. Two emanate from Asia: the 
Equus caballus Aryanus and the Equus caballus Mongolicus. The 
Aryan horse, native of Central Asia, has a broad, flat forehead; his 
profile is rectilinear. The Assyrian museum’s low reliefs at the 
Louvre, show us this invaluable animal such as he is still found to-day, 
in several Asiatic and European races. 

Together with the introduction of the first notions of social cul- 
ture into France, came the introduction of the horse; both coming 

from the table lands of Central Asia. The Aryan horse has always 


accompanied the migrations which have succeeded each other, during 


a long series of centuries, in Western Europe, and which have suc- 
cessively endowed us with polished stone, brass, bronze and iron. 
The Mongolian horse, believed by some to be a native of Northeast 
Africa, of Nubia, and designated as Equus Africanus, came originally 
from Mongolia. His face is rather devoid of intelligent expression, 
and his forehead is narrow. I mention only the characteristics of 
the head, for I believe these to be sufficient to enable one to estab- 
lish a distinction between these two Asiatic races. 

The representatives of these two races occupy an immense geo- 
graphical area, which extends from the Sea of Japan to the Atlantic 
Ocean. They have been brought to America and Australia, and 
they have invaded all the civilized portions of the old continent. 
But the Aryan race of horses has a considerable numerical superiority 
in Asia and in Europe. However, if this preponderance of the 
Aryan horse in Arabia and Syria is indisputable, the order is re- 
versed in the regions north of Persia, where the Mongolian race pre- 
dominates. 

The domestication of the Asiatic horse is lost in the night of 
ages, but, it is believed to have been the work of the primeval Mon- 
gols, in their native land, and would, consequently, date back fifty 
or sixty centuries before our era. 
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Six races occupy Western Europe; they are the following: Ist, 
The Equus caballus Germanicus; 2d, The Equus caballus Frisius; 
3d, The Equus caballus Belgius; 4th, The Equus caballus Britanni- 
cus; 5th, The Equus caballus Hibernicus; 6th, The Equus caballus 
Sequanus. The first of these is the German, also known as the Dan- 
ish horse; the second is the Flemish; the third is the Belgian or 
horse of the Ardennes; the fourth is called in France Boulonnais, as 
coming from Boulogne, and Cauchois as coming from Caux (Nor- 
mandy ),in England they are called Suffolk Punch, Norfolk or Blake 
horse; the fifth isthe Irish and English pony; in France he is called 
. Breton, as coming from Brittany; the sixth is the Percheron. 

The six native races of Western Europe have not wandered 
much from their native lands, with the exception of the German 
race, which has established itself in Normandy, Lombardy, in the 
south of France and the Barbary States. However, we can con- 
sider the French horse which can be found in the localities south of 
the Loire as being of Aryan origin. 

This rough sketch of the different races of horses belonging to 
Western Europe naturally leads us to seek out their origin. A ques 
tion now presents itself: ‘Are these races autochthonous?” Cer- 
tain authors believe them to be the offspring of the wild horses which 
at the quaternary epoch lived together with the mammoth and the 
reindeer in the valleys of the Saone, the Seine, the Meuse, as well as 
the valleys of the different rivers of ancient Germany, in the Brit- 
ish Isles and Hibernia. During several centuries these wild horses 
were hunted and eaten by the cave dwellers. 

The date of the domestication of the six races of horses found in 
Western Europe is undoubtedly less remote than that at which this 
great event was achieved in Asia. It is evidently not the man of 
the quaternary epoch, the cave dweller, who has accomplished the 
domestication of the horse who furnished him with food. And be- 
sides, the domestication of the horse seems to involve certain agri- 
cultural tastes in those who achieved it, and I do not think that 
primeval man, in those regions, possessed any such tastes. It is not 
unlikely that the domestication of the horse of Western Europe may 
have been the work of the Arabs. 

After all, the facts demonstrated by the help of paleontological, 
historical, zodlogical and philological documents furnished by con- 
temporaneous science, have demonstrated that the Aryans, ancestors 
of the Hindoos, the Persians or Iranians, of most of the ancient 
populations of Asia Minor and of the majority of the present in- 
habitants of Europe, originally conquered and utilized a race of in- 
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digenous horses, in Central Asia, at a date anterior to the year 1937 
B. C. 

The /rote-Greeks did not find any horses in Greece when they 
came there to settle. The Scythians have possessed the horse from 
the earliest ages, and it is probable that they also domesticated him, 
and this at an epoch as remote as the Aryans. Another people 
belonging to the Mongolian race, the Chinese, and a few Semitic or 
Syro-Arab nations, received at different dates the horse already 
domesticated. A few of these epochs can be approximately fixed. 
Horses were already numerous in China during the reign of Yao, 
about 2,350 years before the Christian Era; likewise it seems that 
the Chinese possessed the horse long before the date given above, 
although he was originally introduced from without. During the 
reign of SEsosTRIs (3433-3395 B.C.) the horse was not extant in 
the Valley of the Nile, having been brought there and naturalized 
when the Hyksos invaded and occupied the country (2898-1945) ; 
therefore do we find record ofa large number of horses and chariots 
accompanying the armies of Rameses II., and of his father, Serr I. 
(seventeenth century before CurisT), rulers whose deeds have for a 
long time been confounded with those of SEsosrris, the conqueror of 
antique fame. 

The Hebrews never made use of the horse until the epoch of the 
Kings. Davin introduced the horse among the Israelites in the 
‘tenth Century before our era, and under SoLtomon his use became 
general. It is only at the beginning of the Christian Era that the 
horse was definitely introduced into the Arabian Peninsula. The 
Assyrians and the Pheenicians possessed the horse from the remotest 
antiquity, the exact date of which cannot be accurately ascertained, 
but it is anterior to that of the utilization of the same animal by the 
inhabitants of Peninsular Arabia, the Hebrews, and even the 
Egyptians. 

These few notions, borrowed from competent sources, will suffice, 
I trust, to throw a few rays of light on a portion of the history of 
the horse but little known to the public. But the history of the 
early times of the domesticated horse is not the only point we should 
try to elucidate; it would be advantageous to know the circum- 
stances of which man has availed himself for the advantage and 
benefit of himself and his dumb auxiliary. 

Whoever has made a serious anatomical and physiological study 
of the horse, as well as of his origin, remains convinced that at the 
very beginning of his domestication the horse already possessed 
pretty much the same qualities that he is endowed with at present: 
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endurance and the resistance to all destructive influences that are 
still met with, though in a less degree, in the warm, dry and moun- 
tainous countries. Foremost among these natural gifts can be placed 
an admirably formed foot, and the great resistance of the hoof to 
normal wear. This fortunate condition has in the past permitted 
the barefooted Asiatic horses to render invaluable services, such as 
we cannot expect under the same conditions and circumstances from 
the native horses of Western Europe. 

During a long succession of centuries, thanks to the admirable 
conformation of his foot, and without any protecting apparatus, the 

. Asiatic horse has carried his master in his numberless peregrina- 
tions, but during his slow and secular exodus from Central Asia to 
the banks of the Danube and of the rivers of Gaul, this interesting 
soliped has seen modifications take place in his foot in both shape 
and texture, and even before the progress of civilization demanded 
from him forced marches on varied soils, the brazen foot had ceased 
to be a pleasing fiction; the wear of the hoof frequently imposing 
forced idleness on the animal. Ancient history is replete with in- 
stances showing whole cavalry corps stopped on their march by the 
excessive wear of the horses’ feet, and we frequently see Latin agri- 
culturists such as Cato, CoLUMELLA, VARRO, give the same advice 
and make the same recommendations as XENOPHON did relative to 
the qualities of the hoofs. 

The illustrious commander, XENOPHON (445-335 B.C.), who com- 
manded the retreat of the Ten Thousand, in 401, wrote: “In 
order that the horse’s feet may be as hard and tough as possible, 
and I say so from experience, it is advisable to cover with stones of 
about the weight of one pound, the places outside of the stables on 
which the horses stand to be groomed; standing on this bed of 
stones, the horses stamp incessantly whilst being curried, and thus 
wear down their hoofs.” 

These precautions did not, that I can see, tend to prevent the 
hoofs from wearing down on the march, and the animals were fre- 
quently disabled during long marches, so XENOPHON again recom- 
mends the use of embatai, or leathern boots, for the protection of the 
horse’s feet. Different apparatuses made by weaving rush stems 
were also used; these were called spartea by the Romans. The latter 
also made use of metallic plates held under the horse’s feet by 
means of thongs. These solea have been called hipposandals by the 
Abbé CocuEt. 

The application of shoes as a means of protection to the horse’s 
feet is thus born of an imperious necessity. Without shoeing, the 
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numerous and invaluable services rendered to man by this worthy 
servant, would have been lost. Consequently we can say that the 
invention of horse shoeing is in reality a second conquest of the 
horse; as well as one of the most important events in the course of 
the development of civilization. The necessity of protecting the hoof 
was imperiously felt first among the horsemen of Western Europe, 
in the valleys of ancient Germany, Brittany and Gaul, and in the 
British Isles and Hibernia. 

We will never succeed, I fear, in lifting up the veil masking the 
probably protracted series of attempts which preceded the applica- 
tion of shoes by means of nails. The inference may lead us to think 
that this mode of fastening on the shoes, was in the first place re- 
sorted to and practiced by the nations of ancient Germany and 
Northern Gaul; this custom having evidently been introduced by 
Aryan emigrants coming from either Asia or Eastern Europe, where 
it is probable that shoeing was already practiced more or less ex- 
tensively. But, contrary to the theories which have for a long time 
been admitted by archeologists, I do not believe that the hipposandal 
has ever been used as a shoe, even in the early times of the intro- 
duction of horse-shoeing. The numerous hipposandals now in the 
public museums and private collections in France, should be re- 
garded as apparatuses used to maintain in place the dressings applied 
to sore or diseased feet. The museum at Saint Germain (France) 
possesses numerous hipposandals, one of which still retains in its 
grasp the third phalanx of the foot to which it had been applied. 
Several of these apparatuses are the result of remarkably skillful 
workmanship. One of those exhibited in the archeologiéal collec- 
tion at Mentz, found in the citadel at Langres, is the work of a 
mechanic infinitely more skillful than the workmen who forged the 
horse-shoes which can be traced back, in Gaul, to a period anterior 
to the Roman conquest and the Gallo-Roman epoch. A basso re- 
lievo at the Saint Germain museum represents a man from whose 
arm a hipposandal is hanging. Might not this man have been a 
member of the Druidic priesthood, charged with the material portion 
of their creed? One of the priests who devoted themselves to the 
study of the natural sciences, of human medicine, and very probably 
of veterinary medicine also; holy functions which were evidently 
not among the least contributory toward the accumulation of the 
immense wealth possessed by the Druids. Or again, may it not 
represent a priest of the goddess Epona, protectress of the horses, 
much honored along the banks of the Rhine and among the Belgians, 
who had the reputation of being excellent riders? 
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A competent authority on the subject, M. Goyau, says that if the ¢ 
Ceits were not the first to use horse-shoes held on by nails, that it 
is through them, at least, that this method was propagated in the 
West. The art of shoeing horses, which very probably originated 
among the horsemen of Central Asia, is likely to have been brought 
into Europe by the Cimris, a Celtic tribe who came between the Sixth 
and the Seventh Centuries, under the guidance of Hu tHe Powerrvt, 
and settled in the north of Gaul, Belgium and Brittany. There is 
also reason to believe that in all the Gaelic countries the Druids had 
reserved for themselves the monopoly of working the metals. At 

‘that remote epoch the art of the blacksmith, elevated by the priest- 
hood, must have possessed a mysterious, holy character, and have 
been crowned with honors. Celtic coins found in several localities 
seem to demonstrate the solid and rational foundations of these 
theories. One of the coins bears on one of its faces the outline of a 
person carrying in one hand the crosier of omens, and in the other 
a large hammer, emblem of his functions; in front of him is seen a 
sign shaped like a closed X, which is supposed to represent an anvil. 

Let us come now to horse-shoeing proper; to the shoes fastened 
to the hoofs by means of nails. Did this art originate in and was it 
spread abroad from Asia? Was it introduced into Gaul by Aryan 
emigrants at an unknown epoch, or only six centuries before our era 
by the Cimmerian hordes coming from the east of Europe in their 
violent irruption in Gaul? Was the art of the farrier born in West- 
ern Europe, and was it practiced for the first time on one of the in- 
digenous races of horses of which I have already spoken? 

These several questions form a captivating historical problem, 
for the solution of which numerous elements have been furnished 
within the last thirty or thirty-five years in France, England, Switz- 
erland and in Germany. It would not be prudent for me to risk a 
conclusion, for it is necessary that further researches be made, not 
only in Western Europe but also on the whole journey slowly ac- 
complished through long centuries by the hordes who, starting from 
Central Asia, have directed their march toward the Occident. 
However, the subject of horse-shoeing has already been the subject 
of very earnest studies from Messrs. Mataixv, FLEMING, MEGNIN, 
distinguished veterinarians of the French and English armies. For 
a more thorough study of our subject I refer my reader to these 
three authors, my intention being, in this outline of the subject, to 
touch on only the most striking generalities. It may not, however, 
be out of the way to mention a few facts contained in the works of 
the authors referred to above. 
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“Among other things found in a grave at Alaise, near Salins 
(France), was a fragment of horse-shoe made of bronze, the outer 
margin of which was irregular, presenting projections and depres- 
sions, somewhat undulating; other graves in the same locality were 
found to contain horse-shoes, together with Celtic axes. Over 
twenty shoes were found in the basement of a Celtic ruin between 
Delemont and Soyhiére (France). With these no specimens of 
Roman workmanship were found, but numerous articles belonging 
to the stone and bronze ages, and finally, the iron age was repre- 
sented by horse-shoes.” 

After these few preliminaries, let us go a little deeper into our 
subject and ask ourselves who were the first shoeing smiths. The 
Druids, evidently, for they had for themselves the monopoly of all 
matters concerning the metals. I do not think any objections will 
be raised against this opinion, and it seems unnecessary to mention 
in this connection the mariscalk of the Merovingian times. 

The shoes supposed to belong to the Gallic and the Gallo-Roman 
periods can be classified under two characteristic types. Those of 
the first type are but little dissimilar to those actually used in France; 
they are, however, smaller, and cover much more of the sole; the 
width of their branches is such in some instances that the space left 
between these two is barely sufficient to lodge the frog; this latter 
protruded under the shoe. This was to a certain extent a palliative 
to the antiphysiological consequences of shoeing. These shoes, gen- 
erally roughly forged, are ordinarily provided with calks and perfo- 
rated by six square nail holes; the heads of the nails filling com- 
pletely the holes and protruding a trifle below the shoe; the blades 
of the nails are more or less flattened. 

The presence of horse-shoes in the depth of the French soil, es- 
pecially in the valleys, bottoms of the rivers and the natural roads 
which have been, during many centuries, traveled over by invading 
hordes, is an unquestionable fact. I can safely assert that there is 
in many places, in France, at a variable depth, a layer of horse- 
shoes; these are found more or less thinly scattered or agglomerated, 
and were lost at an epoch so much the more remote, as the depth 
at which they are found is greater. The loss of horse-shoes was 
probably then as it is now, a daily occurrence; but on the spots 
where military conflicts took place, these shoes are found in !arge 
numbers, and their presence can help the archeologists and the his- 
torians to p»int out precisely, the scenes of different military events, 
already belonging to a comparatively remote period. Now, for in- 
stance, the exact spot where VERCINGETORIX fought against CHsaR 
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the fierce battle which preceeded the investment of Alise, is not yet 
positively known, notwithstanding the interesting polemic to which 
this bloody episode in French history, has given rise. 

CsaR informs us that it is at one day’s march from Alise that 
he vanquished the Gallic chief; now, at a place in the neighborhood 
of Ancy-le-France, and precisely one day’s march from Alise, num- 
erous horse-shoes were found by workmen engaged in the building 
of the Burgundian canal. It seems to me that this circumstance 
throws a few rays of light on the pending question. Most of the 
horse-shoes referred to above are small, and consequently must have 
belonged to smaller horses; however, a certain number ‘of much 
larger shoes were also found, their shape being somewhat the same 
as the smaller ones; this fact can be thus explained: Casar owed 
his victory to his auxiliary, the German cavalry; this latter was 
mounted on horses much larger and heavier than those of the 
Averno. Is it not likely that the larger shoes belonged to the 
horses of the German cavalry? 

Book VII. of the Commentaries informs us that upon Casar’s 
order LaBiEnvs had left Sens with four legions, and had directed his 
march toward Paris. The inhabitants of this city having been in- 
formed of his coming had solicited and obtained the aid of the 
neighboring provinces, and CAMULOGENES took command of the 
Gauls. Lasienus having noted the difficulties of making an im- 
mediate attack, left Paris and marched toward Melun. There he 
found fifty boats which he sent down the Seine to about three miles 
below Paris. CAamMULOGENEs and his Gauls were then occupying the 
plain of Issy-sous-Meudon. The Romans crossed the Seine, it is sup- 
posed, in front of the Saint Germain Island; an engagement took 
place and there again the Gauls, notwithstanding their courage, 
were overcome by the superior armament and discipline of the 
legions. Defeated, demoralized, attacked in their rear by the Sev- 
enth Legion, almost completely surrounded by a victorious enemy, 
the Gauls took flight, and effected their escape by the only way left 
open to them, the Meudon and Sevres Valley. This explains why so 
many horse-shoes were found whilst the excavations were being 
made for the foundations of the Sevres manufactory. These shoes 
are identical with those found during the building of the Burgun- 
dian canal. With them were found numerous horse bones. 

The shoes of the second type are, generally, larger than those of 
the first type, from which they differ by several characteristics; 
they seem to have been forged by more skillful workmen, and pre- 
sent details which, in farriery, make thema separate class; their 
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outer margin is uneven, undulating, presenting protuberances op- 
posite the nail holes, of which there are six in each shoe. The 
nails are large and rather oblong in shape. As I have said above, 
only six nails were used on each shoe, and they had a flat and some- 
what oblong head which lodged to a certain extent in a hole pro- 
vided to receive it. These nails have been compared, with a certain 
degree of suitableness, to violin keys. The shoes they held in place 
were always provided with calks. In recent times Mr. FLEMING 
has observed that the horse-shoes used in the neighborhood of 
Pekin present the irregular, undulating, outer margins referred 
to above when speaking of Celtic horse-shoes. Is not this a re- 
markable coincidence, that we should find again in modern times, 
in Asia, near the cradle of the Celts, the shoe of Celtic origin? 

During that period of time extending from the fall of the Roman 
Empire (475) until the taking of Constantinople by Manomer II. 
(1453), the importance of horse-shoeing was such, from a military 
point of view, that many among the earlier farriers were persons 
of importance; sometimes court dignitaries. M. Maruiev, in his 
“Historie de la Maréchalerie,” states in the fifth narrative on the 
Merovingian times, that Queen MARKOWEFE, wife of King HariBerrt, 
took one LEupDASTE under her patronage, and gave him the title of 
mariscalk, and afterwards the superintendence of her stables; later 
still he was made Count of Tours. These events took place between 
579 and 581, and SoLLEysEL wrote in 1664, that during the feudal 
times every gentleman was supposed to be able to shoe his horse; 
“Ona vu des rois savoir forger un fer et il est peu de personnes de 
qualité ne sachant brocher des clous pour s’en servir dans la nécessité.” 

The barbarians of German origin, such as the Burgundians, who 
invaded the Roman Empire, rode shod horses. The Franks do not 
seem to have made use of horse-shoes on their smaller horses until 
after coming in contact with the Gallo-Romans. The oldest shoe 
of the Merovingian epoch whose age can be fixed almost positively, 
is one which was found in 1665 at Tournay, in the tomb of CHILDERIC 
I., king of France, who died in 481. 

The horse-shoes used during the Middle Ages, especially at the 
epoch when it was found necessary to increase the thickness of the 
armor in order to enable it to resist the projectiles of fire-arms, were 
rather heavy and always provided with calks at the heels and toe, 
the toe calk projecting slightly outward. . The size and weight of 
the shoes used were proportionate to the weight and tall stature of 
the chargers; also of the heavy burden of rider and armor they had 
to carry. 
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It may be well to mention here the probable results that the 
invention of shoeing has had on the gradual transformations under- 
gone by the horse himself. 

In early times, when the horse was utilized only for saddle pur- 
poses or to draw light vehicles, chariots, etc., we can say that they 
were all, figuratively speaking, as though cast in the same mould; 
I mean that the proportions and general outlines were to a certain 
extent uniform. But when the art of shoeing made it practicable 
to utilize the powers of traction of the horse to much greater ad- 
vantage, such as moving heavy loads over long distances, the thought 
-must then have occurred to render him capable of performing a 
greater amount of service by increasing the power of his levers and 
thickening his muscles, in order to produce with only one animal 
the same results that would have formerly, before the introduction 
of shoeing, required two or more horses; in other woras, the motor 
baving been found, it is natural to believe that efforts were made to 
alter it, improve it, adapt it to the work required of it, give it greater 
proportions and power, to enable it to move in the same space of 
time and on a vehicle of larger dimensions, a much heavier load of 
merchandise or travelers. 

Thus sprang into existence, to meet the requirements of trans- 
portation in times of war and of peace, the horse called by the 
French limonier (shaft-horse), this mighty motor, possessing ten-fold 
power, so well adapted to the drawing of the heaviest loads. Is 
it not evident that before the invention of horse-shoeing this horse 
had no reason to be, and consequently did not exist? Of what use 
could he have been? He is by himself so massive, so heavy, that he 
is unable, unless shod, to travel any distance without wearing his 
hoofs to the quick by the action of his own weight only; and besides 
the exertion of strength of which this animal is capable, requires 
such a tenacious adherence of his foot to the soil where his efforts 
take place, that the grip of his hoof is at once overcome unless a 
heavy metallic armor, in the shape of a shoe, is interposed between 
his foot and the ground. 

It is to shoeing that feudalism owed its existence; it is through 
it that the knights and their men-at-arms succeeded in rendering 
themselves comparatively invulnerable, and kept under control 
during many centuries the serfs and the outlaws. 

The first works on horse-shoeing were published in the Sixteenth 
Century, between 1533 and 1669, by the Italian horsemen, LAvuREN- 
tius Rusius, Ca#sar Fiascui, Fuitirpo pe LogHacozzo, CLAUDIO 
Corte, CarLo Ruini. The erudite Casar Fiascuy, in his book pub- 
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lished at Venice in 1539, makes a careful study of the horse’s foot, 
the making and fitting of shoes, the defects of the hoof and the ir- 
regularities of gaits. 

In the Seventeenth Century the art of farriery became more 
rational, more scientific in the hands of the French horsemen, having 
for their leader SoLteysEL. This author, in his “ Parfait Marechal” 
(1664), recommends to leave the frog undisturbed, not to separate 
it from the heels, and to leave these latter as high (?) as possible; 
he recommends a shoe bearing only on the outer portion of the wall. 
Then came LarossE Senior, who published in 1756, “Za Nouvelle 
Maniere de Ferrer les Chevaux de Selle et de Carrosse.” I will, in a few 
words, trace a rough outline of his theory. He states that it is un- 
necessary and even injurious to cover with metal those portions of 
the hoof which he believes have sufficient resistance and toughness 
to resist even the hardest usage, namely: the frog and the heels; so 
that his idea of shoeing was to leave unpared the sole, the frog and 
the heels, and to allow those portions of the foot to come in contact 
with the soil; then to use countersunk tips. This method of shoeing 
unquestionabiy has good qualities, and is well adapted for use on 
horses with high or contracted heels. 

In 1771 was published the “ Essai Theéorique et Practique sur la 
Ferrure,” by Bouree.at, the founder of veterinary schools im France, 
the Hippocrates of veterinary medicine. 

Since that date a great many works on this most interesting 
subject, horse-shoeing, have been published by authors of different 
nationalities; but it is not my intention to make here a review of 
them, neither will I add to this already long paper a description of 
the horse-shoes actually in use in the different countries, for, after 
all, the differences existing to-day in the various modes of shoeing 
are merely nominal, the rational practice of farriery reposing in 
every country on the same basis, the same principles; that is, the 
knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the foot, as well as the 
study of equilibrium. 





PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


THE .38 CALIBER AGAIN. 


“The subject of the best caliber to adopt in connection with 
modern changes in small arms, and the best results obtained in other 
countries in connection with the peculiar ballistic properties re 
quired for a revolver has, during these years, received careful study, 
and many experiments have been made. The results indicate and 
prove that the caliber .38 is the best for us to adopt.”—Letter of the 
Chief of Ordnance to the Secretary of War, April 19, 1892. 


“Of the thirteen cavalry officers to whom these revolvers (cal. 
.38) thus submitted for competitive trial in the hands of troops, 
whose reports, covering an experience of over a year, have been 
summarized above, eleven express an unqualified preference for the 
.38 caliber Colt above the .38 caliber Smith & Wesson, while one, 
favoring the .38 caliber Colt above the .38 caliber Smith & Wesson, 
prefers to either of the smaller calibers the present .45 caliber Colt, 
on account of its heavier bullet and consequent greater stopping 
power. 

“ Between the .38 caliber Colt and the .45 caliber Colt now in ser- 
vice, the preference, in the opinion of this Board, should be awarded 
to the former, on account, principally, of its less weight.and size, its 
greater ease and rapidity of ejection and loading, its greater accuracy, 
and above all, its adaptability for use as either a single or double- 
action revolver, and its full equality with the present service arm in 
all other essential features. 

“To the latter statement but one exception can be advanced— 
its diminished ‘stopping power,’ as compared with the larger revol- 
ver. That the stopping power is less is of course evident, but that 
is no material disadvantage if it still remains sufficient. The ques- 
tion can only be definitely settled by actual trial against living ob- 
jects, and until the revolver is tested in action the opinions of the 
cavalry officers who have used the weapons afford the best available 
evidence. All of these, with one exception, who have referred to 
the subject, express a preference for the .38 caliber above the .45 
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caliber. Accepting, then, their judgment in this matter, on account 
of the superiority of the arm in other respects, and in accordance 
with its instructions to make recommendations, the Board recom- 
mends the adoption of the Colt’s double-action, caliber .38, in place 
of the caliber .45 now in service.”— Comments and opinions of a 
Board of Ordnance Officers, January 16, 1892. 


* * * * * * * *k 


The above extracts, taken from the report of the Chief of Ord- 
nance for 1892, will be interesting to officers who have interested 
themselves in matters pertaining to small arms. 

I suggest that the extracts be published in the JourNAL, and that 
an effort be made to obtain the report of those results, experiments 
and studies which “prove that the .38 caliber is the best for us to 
adopt.” This would, no doubt, remove the impression that the new 
revolver is not an efficient weapon, and it would induce that confi- 
dence which all soldiers should have in their arms. At present it 
does not seem that the sentiments of the service are expressed by 
the eleven officers who gave “an unqualified preference for the .38 
caliber.” 

Meanwhile it is interesting to note that after some sixty years’ 
struggle with the revolver principle, a new idea has struck the 
maker of a pistol. A German has made his appearance at the 
World’s Fair with a model of a pistol which combines the properties 


of the Maxim gun and the Lee magazine. You pull the trigger and 
the pistol fires, reloads and cocks by force of recoil, and so on for 
five shots. Those who have seen it work say that great things may 
be expected of it. It seems to have created some consternation 
among the great manufacturers, and they are all said to be working 
to get the patent rights in this country. 


EBEN SWIFT, 
First Lieutenant Fifth Cavalry, U.S. Army. 
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CavaLry Ovurpost Duties. By General F. DeBrack. Translated 
from the French by Major Camillo C. C. Carr, Eighth Cav- 
alry, U. S. Army.* 

This very interesting and instructive volume on the subject of 
cavalry outposts, though written more than sixty years ago by De 
Brack, has never been placed within easy reach of our officers until 
recently, owing to its never having been translated into English. 
The army bas Major Carr, Eighth Cavalry, to thank for the trans- 
lation, which has been accomplished in a manner much to the Major’s 
credit. It is bound in a form convenient to transport, and in a color 
calculated to arouse the enthusiasm of every cavalry officer. An 
examination of the book will convince the reader that though written 
years ago, the work contains principles and instructions more useful 
to-day, probably, than ever before tor the cavalry arm. 

Written by a soldier whose useful lessons were learned on the 
hard fought battle-fields of the Napoleonic wars, it is devoid of the 
main theories of modern works on kindred subjects. It is replete 
with lessons useful in securing the training, discipline, moral tone 
and practical efficiency of the cavalry soldier. Trained to obey 
and command under Napoleon’s most famous cavalry generals, De 
Brack learned the details of the duties of cavalry in a manner so 
thoroughly practical that he taught the individual soldier how to 
look after his health, safety and comfort with the same practical 
knowledge that he taught the squadron leader his duties in the 
charge, or the regimental commander the proper care of his men 
and horses in bivouac, on the march or under the enemy’s fire. 

It is seldom that one reads a work of merit treating of the science 
of war that he does not find quotations from DeBrack, which lead 
him to wonder why it has never before been translated; but such is 
a fact. 

No cavalry in modern times has shown itself so thoroughly 
capable of independent action as our own did during the Civil War, 


*Published by John Wiley & Sous, New York; 336 pages, bound in yellow leather, with 
ex. Can be obtained from the Secretary of the U.S. Infantry and Cavalry School. Price, 
1.75. 
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and as the translator states, it was the adoption and utilization, as 
far as possible, by the Germans of the instructions given by DeBrack, 
and the entire forgetfulness of them by the French, that may account 
for the many displays of useless gallantry on the part of the latter, 
and the only partial successes of the former, from the American 
point of view, in the Franco-Prussian War. 

It was the vigorous application of such principles as are here 
taught that enabled our cavalry to feel equally at home on foot or 
horseback during the Civil War, to act independently and to under- 
take and accomplish successfully extensive operations without the 
assistance of infantry. 

The book was written upon DeBrack’s return to the army, when 
it was thought war was about to recommence. “He was struck 
with the importance which had been given to theory,” and it was 
with a view to instructing his regiment that he prepared the work. 
Not having had time to familiarize himself with such theories, he 
simply reproduced his recollections of the instructions and teachings 
of such men as Seidlitz, Lasalle, Murat and Bessieres, whose brilliant 
records were still fresh in the memory of every Frenchman, and 
whose reputations as cavalry heroes are household words to-day. 
The contents are in the form of questions and answers. given con- 
cisely and in language so simple and devoid of technicalities that 
it could be admirably adapted, with certain slight changes, to the 
training of volunteers. It is a book that should be studied by every 
young cavalry officer, for its author never loses sight of the morale, 
courage, honor and devotion of the soldier. W.S.S. 


Tue New GerMAN Cavatry Driti Reauiations or APRIL 6, 1893. 


Through the courtesy of Major Babcock, A. A. G., im charge of 
the Military Information Division of the War Department, a copy 
of the new drill regulations for the German cavalry was sent to the 
U.S. Cavalry Association last July, too late for notice in the June 
number of the JouRNAL. Accompanying the book was the follow- 
ing letter: 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

BERLIN, June 13, 1893. 
To the Adjutant-General, U. S. Army: 

Sir: —I have the honor to enclose herewith a copy of the new German 
Cavalry Drill Regulations. This is the third change in drill regulations since 
1871. This book is especially interesting in being the latest result of the long 
and bitter disagreement between the two factions into which the German cav- 
alry is divided —the one advocating the shock action of cavalry as its princi- 
pal use, the other striving to give greater prominence to dismounted fire action, 
in accordance with what they term the American principle. The shock action 
faction obtained a decided victory, when all the cavalry regiments were armed 
with the lance, about four years ago, and now these drill regulations are re- 
garded as a triumph for the fighting-on-foot faction. 

Formerly the cavalry column was in sets of threes, and at the command 
to fight on foot, numbers one and three dismounted, and two held the horses, 
so that they only fought sixty-six and two-thirds per cent. of their men in 
firing line. 
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The enclosed regulations provide for a column of fours, and fighting 
many are per cent. of their men in ~ firing — just ” ours do. 
% * 


Vv ery respectfully, your obedient dieveit, 
R. K. 


EVANS, 
First Lieut. 12th Infantry, Military Attaché, 


The following remarks and criticisms for which we are indebted 
in great measure to the Revue du Cercle Militaire will, it is hoped, 
give the readers of the JourNaL a tolerably clear idea of the changes 
it is proposed to make in the methods of employing the German 
cavalry in future campaigns. 

These methods, if thoroughly mastered and effectively practiced 
‘by the German cavalry, will enable them, in any future war, to do 
very much as they please in the territory of any hostile power 
whose cavalry is compelled to adhere to the antiquated methods now 
pursued—in defiance or ignorance of the teachings of experience 
—especially of that founded on the unequaled successes of the cav- 
alry employed in the American Civil War, 1861-65. 

* * * * * * * * 

The new Drill Regulations which have been issued to the cavalry 
have not been definitely adopted, the wiser plan of subjecting them 
to trial and criticism by all parties interested, having been employed. 
It seems to have been a novel experience for German officers to be in- 
vited, or rather urged, to discuss freely and without subjecting 
themselves to the possibility of censure, the proposed system of in- 
struction for the cavalry, and they have not been slow to avail 
themselves of the opportunity offered for airing their views. 

In 1870, the German cavalry was governed by the principles laid 
down in the drill book of 1855. Soon after the close of the War of 
1870, in February, 1872, a commission was ordered to revise the 
regulations, and the result of their labors was the drill book of 
1873. Its existence was short indeed, for, on January 15, 1874, au- 
other commission, presided over by Major-General von Scumipt, was 
directed to undertake its revision. This revision resulted in the 
drill book of July 5, 1886, which was succeeded by the one of April 
10, 1876, at present in use, and which it is intended to replace by 
that of April 6, 1893, the one now under consideration, 

To the American cavalryman the most important changes which 
have been made in this new drill book have special reference to the 
practice of dismounted fighting, the instruction and preparation of 
officers and men for that phase of cavalry action which the Ameri- 
can cavalry has, in time past, shown to be absolutely necessary to 
the efficiency of cavalry and which in no wise detracts from its 
ability for mounted work with the saber. 

In the new regulations dismounted fighting is no longer limited 
to what is “necessary for the performance of garrison duties and for 
dismounted parades,” but includes “everything which is necessary 
for the individual instruction of the men, the maintenance of dis- 
cipline, and the preparation of the men for fighting on foot.” 
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The following paragraphs taken from the short introduction to 
the drill book will give some idea of what it is desired to accomplish : 

“Drill has, for its object, the instruction and preparation of offi- 
cers and soldiers for war; consequently, the exercises should keep 
only that ubject in view.” 

“War demands, above all other things, discipline and the strictest 
regularity, with the fullest exertion of one’s available strength.” 

“The sole object of these exercises is to so cultivate these qualities 
in the troops that they will become second nature to them.” 

“In war only that which is simple can succeed; consequently, 
it is a matter of learning and employing simple formations only ; 
but they must be executed with absolute precision, and the perfect 
mastery of them should be possessed by every one.” 

“Every commander of troops, from the commander of a squad- 
ron up, is responsible for the drill and instruction of the unit which 
he commands, and should be interfered with as little as possible in 
the choice of the means to be employed. His superiors should, 
however, exercise their authority as soon as they discover any errors 
or defects in his methods.” , 

“Troops are well instructed when they are in condition to meet 
every demand upon them in war and, when, on the field of battle, 
they have to unlearn nothing which they have been taught on the 
drill ground.” ; 

Although these ideas are not absolutely new, yet it appears 
worth while to call attention to the fact of their appearing in official 


form at the beginning of the new regulations, as they seem to con- 
stitute an innovation of some importance. 

The attempts to substitute everywhere German words of com- 
mand for those which have, at different times, been taken from the 
French, are more amusing than successful, and may be passed over 
as of little importance to anyone but a patriotic German or super- 
sensitive Frenchman. 


DISMOUNTED DRILL. 


In this school there is a detailed drill of the troopers in maneuver- 
ing on foot, and in the manual of the carbine, to almost as great an 
extent as in our drill regulations. The double step has been intro. 
duced, as well as instructions for passing from the route step to the 
quick step, and the reverse. 

The firing in double rank, which has been heretofore forbidden, 
on account of the supposed danger attending it, has been authorized, 
and the method of conducting it is almost exactly like that used by 
our infantry when in double rank. 

The movements to be executed dismounted have been assimi- 
lated, as closely as possible, to those employed when mounted. 

One of the most important and radical changes made is that of 
replacing the column of threes— used from time immemorial— by the 
column of fours, apparently fur the purpose of facilitating the work 
of fighting on foot, and maneuvering more rapidly when mounted. 
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In future each platoon will be subdivided into groups of fours— 
the double rank giving eight men to each group—the non-commis- 
sioned officers being included in the rank. When there are incom. 
plete fours the odd men take place on the left flank; in breaking into 
column of fours the rear rank men of the incomplete fours, when 
numbering two files or less, place themselves by the side of the 
front rank men. 

In column of platoons the distance between platoons is ten paces; 
the squadron commander marches ten paces in front of the center 
of the leading platoon. 

The alignment on the center applies to the squadron dismounted 
the same as when mounted. Dismounted, the chiefs of platoons 

‘march in front of the center of their platoons, and all guides are dis- 
pensed with. Wheels may be executed from the halt or while marching. 

The column of fours may be wheeled into line to the right or 
left, or formed front into line in doubling the step. 


FIGHTING ON FOOT. 


The first paragraph of this chapter is as follows: 

“Fighting on foot offers to cavalry the means of doing its whole 
duty, and playing its true role, in cases where mounted fighting can- 
not be employed.” 

Many cases of this kind may present themselves, as for instance: 


“In the service of exploration or on expeditions having any other 
object, to clear defiles held by the enemy and thus enable the cav- 
alry to advance instead of being compelled to lose time by making 
a detour.” 

“When it is necessary to occupy a place in front of the enemy 
and hold it until the arrival of the infantry.” 

“During a retreat, to compel the enemy to halt and deploy, and 
thus make him lose time.” | 

“'To support our cavalry when retreating upon a defile.” 

“To defend cantonments.” 

“For cavalry, fighting on foot is only an expedient, but when re- 
course is had to it, it must be conducted with the greatest possible 
energy, and not in a perfunctory manner.” 

“Cavalry should not allow itself to become engaged in a pro- 
longed struggle with infantry. Its success will most often depend 
upon the rapidity of its action.” 

“Cavalry can always increase the moral effect of its action by 
taking the enemy by surprise.” 

“Cavalry should, as a general rule, engage in dismounted fight- 
ing from the very outset with every available man, and endeavor to 
accomplish its object promptly.” 

“Tf unsuccessful, it can, by its mobility, escape from a disadvan- 
tageous position. But when the object of the combat demands it, 
the fight must be pushed until a decisive result is obtained.” 
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For dismounted fighting the squadron is divided as follows: 

The dismounted men—firing line or skirmishers,—the led 
borses, and, in case of necessity only, a mounted reserve. 

“The number of men to be dismounted to fight on foot depends 
on the object to be accomplished. In thesame manner it will be de- 
termined whether the led horses are to be moved or not. If not, 
they will be kept at the place where the men were dismounted; if 
they are to be moved, only one-half of the men will be dismounted.” 


When the led horses are not to be moved the whole squadron 
dismounts, and only one or two men of each rank of each platoon 
are left to guard the horses; the number is fixed by the squadron 
commander. In the opposite case, when only one-half of the men 
are dismounted, it is the odd numbers who dismount, after baving 
passed their lances to thé even numbers, slung carbine, and taken 
the necessary number of cartridges from the ammunition pouches. 

In dismounting they pass the snaffle reins over their horses’ 
heads. The non-commissioned officers who dismount always sup- 
ply themselves with carbines and ammunition by taking them from 
the men left with the led horses. The dismounted men form in 
front of, or to one flank of the squadron, in the same order as when 
mounted. The arms are then loaded by command. 

The preparations for dismounting to fight on foot are to be made 
from any kind of formation and as rapidly as possible, on notice 
being given in a low tone of voice. The skirmishers must be able 
to do whatever is to be done rapidly and without noise and to take 
any position ordered as soon as indicated, at a signal, or command 
given ina low tone. The men must also be taught to prepare to dis- 
mount to fight on foot while on the march, or when moving at rapid 
gaits. 

The regulations of 1886 do not contain these instructions, and 
in this respect the new ones form a striking contrast to them. In 
the former the paragraph in relation to fighting on foot was couched 
in the following rather timid language: “The preparation for 
fighting on foot should be made, as far as possible, in a place well 
sheltered from the view and fire of the enemy.” Now that implied, 
to a certain degree, a previous examination of the ground in order 
to obtain a position satisfying these conditions, resulting in delays 
in preparing for fire action, which the new regulations do not permit. 
The object they have in view is to begin the dismounted fighting 
with the least possible loss of time. 

Dismounted fighting, instead of being for the trooper, an abso- 
lutely distinct method of action, in which, for the time being he be- 
comes an infantryman, is only aspecial kind of fighting for the cav- 
alryman. He employs, during a certain space of time, one arm in- 
stead of another. He quits his horse, his principal weapon, to make 
use of his carbine; just as, in another case, he would put aside his 
lance to make use of his saber. 


In order that the dismounted squadron may bring its greatest 
possible weight of fire to bear at the outset, all the men, except two 
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or four to a platoon, are dismounted, when the led horses do not 
have to be moved toa position of safety. The regulations of 1886 
permitted only two out of every three men to be dismounted, ex- 
cept under extraordinary circumstances. 

It is woruhy of remark that at the present day all the German 
cavalry is armed with lances, and that formerly in the regiments 
thus armed the number of men available for dismounted fighting 
was much smaller than in the other regiments. Now the existence 
of the lance does not prevent the horses of a whole platoon being 
guarded by one or two men only,—the lances being stuck into the 
ground, and the reins of the horses fastened to them by means of 
a special attachment. 


The following are the directions given for the conduct of the dis- 
mounted fighting: 

The firing line is divided into groups of from six to ten men; 
two or three of these groups form a platoon. Each group and each 
platoon has a leader specially designated for it. 

No other directions are given as to the formation of these groups 
or platoons, or in regard to their relation to the platoons as nomi- 
nally placed in the squadron. 

It is the duty of the squadron commander to control the sub- 
division of the firing line into groups and platoons—the numbers of 
each being left entirely to his discretion. 

This discretionary power springs directly from the text of the 
regulations, which says: ‘There is no arbitrary division of the 
men into groups, for movements on the terrain will make certain 
separations of the men inevitable; for that reason the authority of 
the leaders over their groups must be absolutely limited to their 
own groups.” 

The German military writers remark, in regard to these instruc- 
tions, the great resemblance between them and the infantry regula- 
tions of 1888. They call attention, as something quite novel and 
not even existing in the infantry regulations, to the introduction of 
the command, “Take Position,” to indicate to the firing line halted 
by the command, “Halt,” that they are, either standing, kneeling, 
or lying down, to take such a position as will screen them from the 
fire and view of the enemy, and still enable then to see and act 
efficiently themselves. 

“Where is,” says a writer in the Militaer Zeitung, any cavalry 
officer who has not said to himself, after having read the infantry 
drill regulations, ‘according to that our method of fighting on foot 
is decidedly out of harmony with the present state of things’; a con- 
viction which has been strengthened by the latest Firing Regula- 
tions, 1890. 

“Certainly the cavalry should be instructed to the highest possi- 
ble degree in the conduct of dismoanted fighting, for although the 
cavalry, far from seeking this method of fighting, ought to avoid 
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it as far as possible, yet it should never hesitate to resort to it when 
it is the only means of obtaining successful results.” 

While the various innovations already noted have met with the 
approval of many officers, yet it must not be thought that they 
have entirely escaped adverse criticisms. A few quotations from 
some of the German military papers and journals will show the 
nature of the views held by many of the officers. A writer in the 
Deutsche Heeres Zeitung objects somewhat to the proposed methods 
on the ground of their unnecessary complexity, and declares that in 
fighting on foot all movements required of the dismounted men 
should be as simple as possible, and that with ordinary foresight 
and examination of the ground the breaking up of groups could be 
avoided; that the permanent control of the groups by their own 
chiefs should be laid down as a cardinal principle. 

He thinks that as the dismounted action of cavalry should be 
conducted with the greatest rapidity and regularity, and as silently 
as possible, the command, “Halt,” should be the only one used to 
halt the firing line, and that the additional one of «Take Position,” 
lately introduced, being superfluous, should, therefore, be abolished, 
as no command not absolutely necessary should ever be given. At 
the command, “ Halt,” he would have the firing line halt, take posi- 
tion and cover, without further command. 

He considers it enough for the firing line to be able to move to 
the front and rear in line, without attempting to wheel to the right 
or left, movements which the infantry find it difficult to execute. 
The necessity for the execution of such movements can generally 
be obviated by examining the ground carefully beforehand; but if 
such changes of position must be made, then it would be better to 
assemble the group, march it to its new position, and then deploy it; 
which is an additional reason for keeping the groups separated. 

On the other hand, this critic entirely approves of the directions 
given for the skirmishers in the matter of preventing premature dis- 
charges of their carbines. 


“In every movement, the carbines should, without command, be 
locked —( corresponding to our dropping the hammer into the safety 
notch ), and have their back sights lowered. Individual men should 
observe the same precautions when changing position.” 

The following is a summary of the principal directions in regard 
to the methods of firing when fighting on foot. It is only in volley 
firing that the command, “ Ready,” is to be used, after the object and 
distance have been given. When firing as skirmishers, at the com- 
mand, “Take Position,” the men at once unlock their pieces and be- 
gin firing. 

In firing by volley, after the object and range have been indi- 
cated, at the command, “Fire by volley, Ready,” the front rank 
men kneel, the rear rank men step one pace to the front, and half a 
pace to the right, and place themselves in the intervals of the front 
rank, and close to the front rank men. Both ranks make ready, 
unlock their pieces, and the commands, “ Aim, Fire, Load,” are given. 
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To stop the firing, the commands, “Lock Pieces,” then “Order 
Arms,” are given. At the last command the front rank rises, and 
the rear rank takes its normal position. 

The normal interval between skirmishers is from one to two 
paces. If it is desired to extend them, the chief of platoon gives 
the necessary order for doing so. 

In moving forward by rushes, the length of each rush must not, 
as a rule, exceed fifty paces. 

In marching in line the chiefs of groups and platoons remain in 
front of their units, even when inretreat. A few non-commissioned 
officers, generally one to each platoon, should be placed in rear of 
-the line to exercise supervision over it. 

A line of skirmishers must never open fire until after position 
has been taken. When, in exceptional cases, there is a support, it 
is used to reinforce the firing line, which it does either by prolong- 
ing the line to the right or left, or by moving up into the intervals, 
at the commands, “ Rise,” “ Reinforce the firing line,” or “Extend 
the firing line to the right or left.” 

Our critic approves of the employment of non-commissioned 
officers in-rear of the line, and of the positions assigned the chiefs 
of groups and platoons, but he asks if the advance by rushes of fifty 
paces is practicable, and if the objective is likely to be attained in 
that way. He does not seem to be convinced of its practicability, 
and thinks that fifty paces should be the minimum allowed, and 
even in that case the method of advancing the firing line is of 
questionable value, as the rushes are likely to stop and the men take 
to creeping and crawling, to which no objection could be made, pro- 
vided that it were shown that the objective could be reached in that 
way. 

He approves of the direction to forbid the troops to fire except 
when in position. 

In reference to the paragraph regulating the conduct of the 
firing, he makes the following remark: “The control of the firing 
should remain in the hands of the chief as long as possible, so as to 
enable him to obtain the best results. The control of the fire is 
facilitated by keeping the platoons concentrated, separated by well 
defined intervals from each other, and made to occupy a specified 
portion of the terrain.” 

‘“‘ How,” our critic asks, “are these directions to be harmonized with 
those previously prescribed for the groups?” He declares himself to 
be very skeptical in regard to the “fire control,” especially when 
the line arrives within tolerably close range of the enemy. 

After having made ten or twelve rushes of fifty paces each, all 
attempts to take positions previously determined will, of necessity, 
cease. And if, for this reason, great importance should be attached 
to “fire control,” certainly that ought not to be demanded of cav- 
alry what good infantry will seldom be able to accomplish. 

The dictum that it is the “chief who fires,” and that the men are 
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only wheels in the firing machine, is no longer accepted as correct. 
It is true that if fire control is to be insisted upon anywhere, it 
should be so in the dismounted fighting of cavalry, when everything 
should be done with promptitude and decision. In order to obtain 
this result the group should be kept unbroken, and to this end the 
troopers should be trained in target practice to the fullest possible 
extent. 

The volley firing should be rejected. If the object be to surprise 
the enemy, skirmish firing will answer the purpose, and prolonged 
fighting, for which cavalry is not prepared, would be avoided. The 
regulations insist that the object is not to fire a great many cart- 
ridges, but to fire as few as possible, with great accuracy. The 
firing done at Forbach, in 1870, by two squadrons of French drag- 
oons was an exceptional case, and, under similar circumstances, 
might be repeated. 

Our German critic has something to say also in regard to the 
directions in reference to the assembling and remounting of the 
cavalry which has been fighting dismounted. 

“Tn case of a successful fight, confusion is not much to be feared. 
But many times it may happen that the cavalry will have to regain 
their horses after having been repulsed. What will happen then, 
seeing that the regulations direct ‘that a mounted reserve shall be 
kept only in case of necessity?’” 

The embarrassment produced by the possession of lances is some- 
thing worthy of serious thought. If we recall what has happened 
in war, under circumstances so favorable that they are not likely to 
be reproduced, we cannot help exclaiming: “Gop save the cavalry 
which, in dismounted fighting has not observed as a fundamental 
principle, the maintenance of a mounted reserve!” It is the only 
means of saving, in critical cases, the dismounted cavalry from com- 
plete destruction. 

“Let us hope that, in peace times, something may occur to prove 
the correctness of this assertion, and which will convince us that 
cavalry called on to fight dismounted, under varied circumstances, 
should, first of all, be relieved of its lances. Who, that has ever 
witnessed the trouble and confusion prevailing among cavalrymen 
when running to their horses, and seeking to regain their lances and 
mount their horses at the same time, will not say, ‘To the devil with 
the lances.’” 

“Under such circumstances it is. impossible to avoid great dis- 
order. Each one has many things to do and to think of, and often 
he will neither reach his horse nor his lance, when time presses. 
Everyone can form bis own idea of what will happen, especially 
with excitable horses like ours.” 

From the foregoing it may be seen how freely the German offi- 
cers have complied with the Emperor’s request for frank criticism 
of the drill regulations. It is evident that, long before the expira- 
tion of the time fixed for the termination of the criticisms, the Em- 
peror will be thoroughly informed as to the opinions entertained of 
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the new drill regulations by the officers of his army, and of the dif- 
ferent questions relating to them directly or indirectly. 

As to the squadron being the unit for dismounted fighting, our 
critic remarks: ‘That isa matter of course; but some additional 
instructions should be given as to how things will be done, how 
orders will be transmitted when, as may happen, for instance, two 
brigades will be dismounted, and the third will remain mounted, in 
reserve; this last one appearing three or four times as strong as it 
really is.” 

“Tf fighting on foot is to always remain only an expedient for 
cavalry, it is nevertheless a very important one. As the number of 
men dismounted increases the difficulty of handling them will be 
considerably increased. If it is intended to employ large bodies in 
this way, some principles for their government should be laid down. ’ 

“Unfortunately the regulations do not contain a word on this 
subject. Matters like these should not be left to chance, and no one 
should be permitted to handle four, eight, twelve or sixteen squad- 
rons unrestrained by anything but his own ideas or caprices.” 
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